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Lady Bobs, Her Brother 
and I 

A Romance of the Azores 



LETTER I 

A HYPHEN OF SEA 
On board the good ship DoHa Maria. 

Nora dear: 

My friend, I 'm tired. Deep down, 
I 'm tired; and that 's why I 'm sailing 
on the Dona Maria, for the Azores. 
And that 's why you have not heard 
from me for the last few weeks. 

For several years you have stood 
by and watched the struggles of an 
obscure actress; yes, that is the word, 

X 
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obscure actress. You 've helped and 
cheered and encouraged, and the end 
of it all is — an obscure actress. Some- 
times it comes to us to see ourselves in 
lightning flashes. And after all these 
years of waiting and working, the light- 
ning flash came to me, and I gulped at 
what I saw. Close my eyes as I would, 
I trudged on through the remaining 
one-night-stands, with the shadow of 
it upon me. 

Don't mistmderstand me, dear; there 
is no bitterness, no feeling that the 
world has cheated me, but just a reali- 
sation that, without great talent, the 
dreariness of an actress's life holds no 
compensations. 

Briefly, I have not talent enough for 
success, nor vanity enough for failure. 
And I want air to fight it out with 
myself. 
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In this mood, I arrived with the 
company at New Bedford. I fancy 
that somewhere there is a more cheer- 
fiil place than New Bedford in the 
month of March. 

The epidemic of economies that at- 
tacks us all as the seasons near their 
close was strong upon us, and in con- 
sequence we started doggedly from the 
train to look for ** Rooms.'' Like all 
such efforts on my part in the past, the 
failure was miserable. Nothing was 
ever more devitalising than the March 
wind that blew us around the comer 
to the cheapest hotel. This and three 
others we investigated, and fotmd 
impossible, until, tired and utterly 
depressed, we each paid two dollars 
and a half for a bed and a window 
commanding a confidential view of an 
air-shaft. Pardon these harrowing 
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details, but they have much to do with 
the whyness of things. 

Rehearsal was called, but I in my 
obscurity was exempt. When an air- 
shaft at two fifty comes my way, I 
usually take to the woods to walk it 
off. So I hunted up Ftdler's Old 
Curiosity Shop in Water Street, which 
had interested me three years ago. 

Fuller is even more interesting than 
his wares, and I sat in the back of the 
shop and listened attentively to his 
stories of the sea. His father had been 
a skipper, and Fuller himself had 
served three years before the mast. 

To be frivolous, he was a sailor and 
I was a railer, and we found our bond. 
Among other places, he spoke of the 
Azores, and suggested my taking a trip 
there. 

As I have said, it was a grey day in 
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March, and the winter chill of my 
Southern tour was still in the marrow 
of my bones, and as I sat beside the 
stove and heard him tell of those 
islands of blue sky and sunshine, 
abrupt green cliffs and greener sea, of 
palm trees and singing birds, I caught 
the spirit of his memory, calculated my 
savings, and decided then and there to 
make the trip. Anything to get away, 
far away, from the cheerless artificial- 
ity, the vile hotels, the uncongenial 
companionship — ^the life made up of 
bricks and mortar and fire-escapes! 

To make up one's mind to go to the 
Azores is much easier than to get a 
ship to take one there. The informa- 
tion on other subjects to be accumu- 
lated while you are working out the 
Azorian problem will astonish you. 
What I don't know about the Produce 
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Exchange building, the geography of 
the Battery, saiUng vessels going to 
Lisbon, Naples, and Gibraltar, — ^and 
anywhere except to the Azores, — ^is n't 
worth knowing. I had every man 
that I knew htinting something to .take 
me to these islands. 

I woiild go — ^and at once. 

At last this good ship Dona Maria 
was discovered, and my passage se- 
cured, and pink labels pasted on my 
luggage. 

On Stmday morning at dawn. Sue 
went over to Brooklyn with me to the 
Atlantic Docks; and there we drove 
from ship to ship, asking of big men 
and small boys for the Dona Maria. 
Have you ever been to these Brooklyn 
docks ? In and out among huge foreign- 
looking and foreign - smelling cases, 
boxes, and barrels of things, the cabby 
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picked his way — over ropes and tracks 
and dangerously loose boards, until I 
wondered if my search for the Azores 
would not end right there. 

The horse shied (I did n't blame him 
in the least — ^he 'd had but two hours' 
education of the Azorian idea). We 
leaned out of the hansom and saw the 
cause of the shy and then we knew we 
had arrived. A number of tin-covered 
trunks painted in stripes of pink and 
green and red, and tied with heavy 
ropes, were piled upon the wharf. A 
rough narrow plank led up to the side 
of the ship which was filled with lumber 
— and le voila! We balanced ourselves 
over the plank and in this way I became 
part of the cargo of the Dana Maria. 

I looked at Sue and Sue looked at 
me. Then she said, "Well, it *s a nice 
wood-pile, Kate." And she was right. 
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I 've grown very fond of this same 
wood-pile; I sit on it by the hour, 
with my feet hanging over the side of 
the ship and watch the little Portu- 
guese men-of-war sail by. I was sit- 
ting on it when Sue stood on the wharf 
and waved good-bye, and I got lumps 
in my throat and wanted to slip off 
and nm back home with her. But the 
wood-pile floated out to sea, with me 
on it, and here we are now, still float- 
ing together. 

I Ve never so enjoyed the sea before. 
Perhaps it is because there is no one to 
tell me that he lives at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, or dose me with autobio- 
graphy. There *s a little deck just over 
my cabin, quite away from the throb- 
bing and smell of the engines, and 
I Ve much of the feeling of sailing on 
my own yacht. 
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All of this, while you are doing 
Lakewood with your Frank and your 
kiddies. When I 'm going off scot- 
free like this, I feel that I have the best 
of it — ^but when I come back and rest 
in the comer of yotir home that you 
let me call mine — ^well, then it seems 
very much the other way about. 

At first I thought I should go quite 
mad trying to look intelligent, while 
they talked Portuguese to me. These 
strange sounds hurled at me, with wine 
for breakfast and a good deal of Portu- 
guese cooking, were too much for me. 
I had a strange desire to say, ''Dona 
Maria'' in each pause. It was all the 
Portuguese that I knew, and you know 
well the American dread of pauses. 
It seemed so unfriendly not to be able 
to articulate a few Portuguese sounds. 
''Dona Maria'' was always on the tip 
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of my tongue and I was always holding 
it back. That imptdse has not left me. 
If the steward asks me uncompre- 
hended questions, it is always ''Dona 
Maria** that I want to say. If the 
yoimg gentleman in the pink woollen 
socks gesticulates queer soimds out 
into the evening ozone, again it is 
*'Dona Maria** that I want to reply. 

I should have gone tmder, but for 
the calm of the sea and the quiet of 
the simple people who did not talk. 
These soothed my nerves and now 
nothing seems to matter much. 

We are making some one htmdred 
and forty miles a day and by-and-by 
we 'U get somewhere. Just where, I 'm 
not certain. I 'm not altogether certain 
that there are any Azores. And I 
shouldn't be at all surprised, if we 
were to find that the Dona Maria had 
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bumped her nose up against something 
in Africa. 

In any case, I 'U tell you all about it. 

I Ve just been watching a boy from 
the steerage, who is being taken back 
from the States by his brother. It 
seems that he has lost his mind and 
that the brother is spending two years* 
savings to take him back to the old 
people in the islands and away from 
strangers. He is quiet and gentle al- 
ways and every evening at sunset, while 
the others are busy with their dinners, 
he creeps up here and stands at the 
wheel. 

The wheel is unattached to the rud- 
der and stands as a reserve in case of 
accident, but as long as a streak of 
colour stays in the sky, this boy stands 
there and steers his phantom fancies 
through the sunset. And somehow I 
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see in him my own mad heart turning 
the wrong wheel, while my life goes on 
into the waste. It must be the chill of 
the night that accentuates the grey 
vacancy of my heart. Grey and vacant 
as only a woman's heart can be that 

once was 

There, dear, the boy has left the 
wheel and the phantoms are past. 

Kate. 

Three days later. 

I think, Nora, I Ve been writing you 
something of calm sea and sunshine. 
Well, my dear, these last three days 
we 've been having quite something 
else. I Ve spent most of my time in 
my berth, reading, because it was im- 
possible to do anything else. I was n't 
seasick — but, I wished that I felt 
better. 

Rain, waves, and fog; whistles, bells, 
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and the patter of scurrying feet over- 
head monotonously interchanged with 
each other, when they were not at it 
all at once. 

If it had not been for my cabin com- 
panion, I don't know what I should 
have done. She distracted my atten- 
tion from myself, for which one is 
always grateful. She held interesting 
conversations with herself, during 
which I learned that she wished that 
she '*was there." Also, that she had a 
good husband and an aunt who cared 
for her, and she did n't know why she 
had ever left home. 

The Dona Maria is a good ship even 
if she does store her cabbages in her 
life-boats, but she has no ladders to 
help one into an upper berth, and just 
how many times this little old lady slid 
down from hers and dragged herself up 
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again became incalculable. She evi- 
dently felt that she must be moving 
on. Perhaps she was looking for a 
soft spot to fall upon, for fall she did, 
everywhere but overboard. 

I shall never forget the afternoon the 
ship began to roll her best. I was 
writing at the saloon table, and the 
Catholic priest was lying on the couch, 
with his head on the arm-rest. Pre- 
sently the little old lady blew in, with 
the wind in her golf cape and her alpine 
hat jatmtily tipped over one eye. She 
has a way of looking on such occasions 
as if she were hunting for something 
she has lost. Now she fell up against 
the sideboard, and looked for it in the 
sugar-bowl. Then down the aisle of 
chairs she played a game of tag, and 
finished her whirl by sitting upon the 
Rev. Father's head. It was a pretty 
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sight! There she sat, and over her 
spectacles she stared at me without 
the least expression in the world. The 
holy man's black legs whirled in the 
bacl^otmd like a Dutch windmill, un- 
til the next lurch sent the little old lady 
spinning down the passageway and 
out of sight, with the wind still in her 
golf cape. 

When I took to my berth, I enter- 
tained myself counting her black and 
blue spots as they occurred. There 
were twenty-seven on one side and 
nineteen on the other, and then I lost 
cotmt. 

I think that I have more than the 
average respect for old ladies, but there 
are times when considerations of per- 
sonal safety are uppermost. When the 
cabin door flew open and described a 
radius through the room with this little 
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old lady attached to the knob of it, 
and banging against the couch, left her 
sitting where it landed her, I must say 
that I retired behind the curtains and 
looked to my own welfare. From this 
position she always said, *' You are not 
sick, are you? No, I thought not." 

When I saw her getting ready for 
another move, I got as near as possible 
to the wall and held a pillow in front 
of me. I 'd played pool often enough 
to calculate that from that angle and 
with that sea, my berth would pocket 
the next ball. It usually did. Pro- 
fuse apologies always followed only to 
be interrupted by her changing her 
position for the washstand. I never 
quite got used to that. Glasses fell 
and rolled out of sight. Tooth-brushes 
flew to remote comers, and the water- 
bottle got nervous. If she only would 
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n't try to pick things up! I tried to 
impress upon her that I Uked my tooth- 
brushes on the floor, and that it was 
cheerful to hear the glasses rolling 
about: but she was an orderly sotil 
and did her best to collect the prodigals. 
About this time, if I looked, I would 
see the little old party on her hands 
and knees making for the couch, and 
looking over her spectacles with the 
same expression of something lost. 
Once on the couch, by the aid of the 
curtain she would pull herself into 
a standing position. This was soul- 
harrowing. With one knee on the 
berth and the other foot on the couch, 
she stood poised. The foot downstairs 
did little springing acts, while the knee 
upstairs did big dragging acts. Oh, 
the awful mordents of suspended agony 
I went through during these springings 
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and draggings ! How she ever accom- 
plished it I never could tell; it must 
have been that the angels laid aside 
their harps to give her a lift. But she 
always landed there in the end; pant- 
ing and sighing she would get her 
breath and again wish that she ''was 
there/' 

And so did I. 

But now the storm is passed, and we 
have just come out of the bank of fog, 
and over there, like a dim blue cloud, 
hanging close to the horizon Ues the 
island of Fayal. The lethargy of the 
last few days has fallen away, and a 
new pulse of life beats through the 
ship. The dear old thing seems to 
hold herself closer together and lift her 
head higher, with the pride of work 
well done. How prettily she cuts the 
water as she nears the land! There at 
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last, slowly she loosens her hold — ^her 
arms relax and her fingers are still — and 
the anchor splashes out of sight and 
she takes her well-earned rest in the 
quiet harbour of Fayal. 

From here I mail my first letters, 
and with them I send my love to you 
and Frank and a kiss for each rosy 
cheek of the kiddies. 

Kate. 



LETTER II 

DECADES IN THE ROSARY 

More days later. 

My dear, I 've found 'em! 

They 're here, every one of these 
nine Azores. Little islands ftill of 
prayers and shrines and vesper chimes, 
strung on a thread of water, like the 
decades in the windings of a Rosary 
of the Sea. 

But where am I ? I cannot find my- 
self a-tall a-tall! In the midst of all 
this strangeness, I cUng to the one fact 
that seems real and tangible — ^that is, 
the letters I posted in Fayal. If I 
hear that they have reached America, 

I shall possibly be able to realise that 
20 
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there is a remote connection between 
the living, throbbing world and this 
land of opalescent shadows. 

Even a sand-hill or a bunch of sage- 
grass would be exciting after so long 
a voyage, but these floating shrines of 
islands — ^weU, I 'm lost, and I vaguely 
want to be told where I 'm at! 

It comes to one about once in a life- 
time to be lifted quite off one's feet. 
It came to me in Fayal. It began 
when I got down the ship's ladder into 
a row-boat, beating against her side, 
and was rowed away. 

There were the steep mountains 
throwing deep shadows upon a narrow 
strip of land between them and the 
sea, along which the city of Horta 
scatters her chtirches and her houses. 
From the boat I could see the people 
moving about the crescent - shaped 
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street. Then it was that I saw for the 
first time the women in their capotes 
and capellas. I 'd read of this native 
dress in one of my mad dashes to the 
Astor Library, before I sailed, and I 
nearly fell out of the boat in my inter- 
est. The capella is a long circular cape 
and the capote is a very large hood, 
which must be wired I fancy, it stands 
so rigidly about the head. The capote 
and capella always go together and are 
made of dark shades of blue. You 
could n't recognise your best friend or 
your worst enemy in one of them; I 
was wondering just how much the jeal- 
ous husband had to do with the design, 
when up against a black stone wall we 
were bumped and on to very wet black 
stone steps we were pulled. Up these, 
to the vast interest of a crowd of men, 
women, and children we walked, the 
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Catholic priest, one Dago, and I. It 
was about here that I began to feel 
myself going. 

The first move was to usher us be- 
fore the custom-house ofl&cials. With 
a number of other passengers, we filed 
up some very steep stone steps, into 
a very bare room, and everybody got 
very quiet. Behind the counter one 
man was weighing the personal apparel 
of a female under a capote. I fancied 
that it might become interesting, if 
we stayed long enough, providing, of 
course, that the usual number of gar- 
ments went with the cape and hood. 

Another man, short and fat, came 
forward, made a dent in himself with 
the counter, and spoke to us at some 
length and with much feeling in Portu- 
guese. We all looked docile and in- 
terested while he talked and threw 
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his fingers into four hundred different 
positions. Two rays of light came to 
us through the mist of sound. To 
the men he said, *'Too-bah-ko." 
To the women, *'Poor-kate-hang-care- 
scheef . ' ' Whereupon we all brightened 
up and smiled encouragement upon his 
efforts at an English vocabulary. Some 
went farther and said, *'Yes," "All 
right, " * * Very good indeed. ' ' But there 
was something wrong; so he said it 
all over again, with four hundred and 
seven reverse positions of the fingers, 
and we tried shaking our heads the 
other way and saying, *'No, no," **0f 
course not," **Not at aU." His face 
cleared and with a sigh of relief he 
moved back from the counter. The 
dent smoothed out and he bowed over 
it profoundly. He waved his arms to 
the door and threw us a few ngs and 
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sh-es (which in their proper arrange- 
ment, I was told, meant ** Good-eve- 
ning") ; and we passed out. 

We walked along a narrow street, in 
which the stone houses were painted in 
soft shades of yellow, blue and pink, 
red and green, and from there on my 
feet never touched the ground, and my 
memory registers only the chiming of 
the church bells, the silent passing of 
barefooted men and the mysterious 
capote and capella or the clatter of the 
little wooden sabot; the squeak of the 
old wooden cart, with its solid wooden 
wheels and pair of oxen; the donkey 
with his pack, and the small boy with 
his cigarette; little crosses and big 
crosses, large churches and tiny shrines 
— %nd the kindly people under their 
shadows giving us their simple greet- 
ing; and over all a sky as blue as 
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blotting paper, and tinder all the boom- 
ing of the sea as it beat against the 
black stone wall. I cannot separate the 
one from the other, and I will not try. 

We were rowed back to the ship as 
the evening candles showed us win- 
dows of many shapes and sizes, and in 
the small hours the Dona Maria took 
up her work and carried us away from 
what will always be to me half reality 
and half dream. 

We breakfasted next morning just 
off St. George, where we lay long 
enough to see a very quiet village 
resting in the early morning shadows 
of another steep mountain, and then 
we -made our way to TeVceria. I sup- 
pose that every one who first sees 
these islands carries away the impres- 
sion of the patchwork farms on the 
mountain - side, — little irregular spots 
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of grotind, divided by green hedges or 
stone walls, not an inch of which is 
uncultivated. One thinks of the im- 
mense tracts of fertile and uncultivated 
land at home, and feels that one has 
not been as grateful as one should. 
The more I looked at the clean and 
well-groomed land, the more I became 
conscious of the American back yard, 
and the more I felt that there were a 
few things we might learn from these 
little islands, lonely in the middle of 
the sea. 

In Terceria we — ^the Catholic priest, 
one Dago, and I — ^were driven, by the 
courtesy of its owner, to the most 
charming country home that I have 
ever seen. With such a garden! 
Flowers and ferns and trees enough 
to fill a botany, little grottos and sub- 
terranean walks and flirtoritmis all 
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over the place. What a place for house- 
parties and match-makers! Any girl 
who was given a week there with 
the gentleman preferred, even with a 
chaperon with a Latin eye, and who 
had not from then on the legal right 
to dictate to his barber, deserves to 
run an elevator the rest of her life. 

We paid our toll here by having to 
look at a very marvellous collection of 
old Porttiguese coins. I Ve no doubt 
that they were very instructive, but I 
looked with wonder upon the man 
who spent so much time, energy, and 
money hunting old coins, while I have 
the devil's own time getting and never 
being able to keep the new ones. 

Deep as these impressions were, 
however, when my mind reverts to 
Terceria, I find myself in a small row- 
boatful of people, being splashed up 
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against the stone quay and out again. 
Here it is that the sea comes rolling 
into a small inlet, and angry at its 
capttire dashes itself against the stones. 
The boatmen jabbed at and caught the 
great rusty rings in the stone wall with 
long hooked poles, while the sea still 
tossed us against the stones and out 
again. My getting out of that boat 
and my getting back into it I shall 
never forget. I watched the Catholic 
priest and one Dago try it first. Two 
strong men grappled them by both 
arms, and just as the boat tossed up 
they were dragged on to the stone 
steps. During this everybody yelled 
instructions to everybody else at once. 
I wonder if you have any idea how my 
soul shrivelled within me? No, you 
have n't. You Ve never been in a 
small boat on a big wave and been 
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played ping pong with; to which you 
may add the general atmosphere of a 
street brawl. You stay at home and 
look after your Frank and your kiddies 
as every woman should, while I run 
away and risk my soul in a catboat. 

My cabin companion's turn came 
next. They made a grab for her from 
the shore, and I wondered if she had 
commended her soul to its Maker. 
They made three grabs for her, but 
somehow she always managed to slip 
back into the bottom of the boat and 
begin looking for that something she 
had lost. The first grab took her golf 
cape safely to shore ; the second landed 
her hat, and left her veil hanging from 
her spectacles. It seemed quite natural 
that I should catch her eye as she 
explored the bottom of the boat. I 
remember giving her a little nod of 
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recognition and a weak smile of as- 
surance. At the f otirth grab a practical 
sailor gave her some assistance from 
behind which was more effective than 
picturesque. I heard a little squeal 
and closed my eyes and waited for the 
splash. It didn't come. And when 
I looked again, I saw her sprawled over 
the stone steps, with the same look in 
her eyes, and seventeen men trying to 
pick her up. I did so want to tell 
them it wouldn't do any good. As 
for me, I slid along the seat and tried 
to stand; to do so I found it necessary 
to grab the hair of the man nearest 
me. It gave me confidence; he yelled, 
but they all do that, any way. I gave 
one hand to the man on shore, and 
while I was in this position the sea got 
gay, and I let go of everything — except 
the man's hair. Then we started all 
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over again. The result was very sud- 
den and unexpected, and very like the 
pulling of a back tooth. I was con- 
scious only of all my bones cracking, 
and then I found myself standing on 
the quay on my feet with all my clothes 
on. Between you and me and the 
hitching-post, I am glad that I was not 
able to see how it happened. 

The next morning we lay at anchor 
just outside the breakwater of Ponta 
Delgada, and the Cathedral of the 
Matriz stood white in the sunlight. 
Our luggage was dropped into a barge, 
and we were dropped into another 
small boat; and presently I had said 
my adieux to the Dona Maria and her 
wood-pile, and was landing quietly 
(anything would seem quiet after Ter- 
ceria) at a picturesque stone quay. 

Of course there was an intelligent 
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conversation between the custom-house 
officials and myself; and then I drove 
away in a rattling carriage over echoing 
stones and between high stone walls 
to the little hotel Inglash. 

The carriage pitched down a short 
and steep street and up again into a 
pretty little garden. Nothing looked 
in the least like a hotel, but something 
did look very much Uke a chapel. 
There it was at the top of the steep 
stone steps, cross and all. My spirits 
fell. I recalled my London experience 
with a Temperance Tavern where they 
stole my Hungarian opals. I was too 
tired to hesitate long. To enter the 
house and meet the dear little lady 
who is mistress of it is to breathe a 
sigh of relief and forget the seamy side 
of the life that I had come across an 
ocean to leave behind. So I shook the 
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dust of the world from my feet, and 
soon was as sound asleep as only ntiuch 
fatigue plus more sea air can put one. 
While I slept, the good ship Dona 
Maria slipped her cable and sailed 
away with her wood-pile, the Catholic 
priest, and one Dago. 

I shall miss my little cabin compaa- 
ion; what if some day she should find 
the thing she was looking for, and I 
not be there! 

And so, my friend, I send you my 

greetings in this the first hour of my 

arrival. 

Kate. 



LETTER III 

LADY BOBS AND THE DRIFTWOOD 
PoNTA Dblgada (in the rain). 

My dear: 

Who do you suppose is here and in 
the same hotel with me? 

Lady Bobs! 

I was hunting for the dining-room, 
when I looked up, and there stood the 
Lady Hester Primrose Carey, other- 
wise known to the hearts of those who 
love her as "Lady Bobs." 

I was completely taken off my guard 
and gasped for air. I don't know what 
she thoi^ht; one never does, but she 
drew me to her and kissed me as if I 
had been a child, and then holding me 
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at arm's length said, ''My dear, what- 
ever are you doing here?" 

I was n't qtiite sure at that moment, 
and was dreadfully tempted to ask her 
the same question. But when Lady 
Bobs appears on the scene, one is much 
more apt to question the geography, 
than the appropriateness of her lady- 
ship. 

''My dear Lady Bobs, I Ve come to 
discover the Azores." 

"I hope you Ve brought a carpet 
and a stove." 

And then we sat over the three- 
o'clock dinner and talked of many 
things. The situation was awful at 
first. You remember I never saw her 
after Brother George and I *' chucked 
it up." It was n't my fault; it just so 
happened. You see she has always 
adored this younger brother of hers. 
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His happiness is her hobby. I could 
not expect her to see my side of it, and 
I could not let anybody see my wotind 
but you, my friend. 

The whole thing was painful enough, 
without giving up Lady Bobs's friend- 
ship; still, I didn't explain. I just 
could n't explain anything to any- 
body. Lady Bobs is wise, and tinder- 
stands that whatever I might have 
said a year ago passed with the hour. 
And so the matter rests just as if I 
had never worn the family engagement 
ring. 

When we parted for the night, she 
kissed me on the forehead and said: 
**I 'm very glad you have come. We 
have missed you, Kate." 

And I went to my room and — ^never 
mind. 

Isn't it jtist like me? When I 've 
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made up my mind to come to these 
isolated islands to bury my old hopes 
and dreams and try to start it all over 
again — ^is n't it just like me, I ask, to 
have my driftwood of the past come to 
this port and interrupt the ftmeral ser- 
vices ? Well, so be it ! When the little 
gods are not using me as their anvil 
in their merry chorus, I grow light- 
headed and dizzy and feel out of the 
game. Falling into Lady Bobs's arms 
makes me feel a little more at home, 
and I Ve enough sense of humour to 
join the little gods in their laugh. 

It seems that Lady Bobs's yacht has 
broken something and they had to put 
in here for repairs. ' * Brother ' ' and his 
friends have gone on to Madeira, and 
Lady Bobs remains here until the 
broken something is made whole. 

This, my dear, is the situation. In 
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your prayers for the harassed include 
yoiir friend. 

How much I wish I had seen you be- 
fore I left, I can never tell you. I 'm 
sure that you would have known some- 
thing sensible about these islands. 
You would have told we what I should 
have known but did not. 

My dear, I thought I was coming to 
the tropics! With this idea in my 
empty pate, I packed my few lawns 
and last year's shirt-waists. Yester- 
day, while I was doing some mathe- 
matical calculations over the pegs of 
my wardrobe, seeking an arrangement 
that would best appear to cover them, 
Lady Bobs came in. 

* ' Where are your woollen frocks ? ' ' 

**I did n't bring ^r* 

*'My child, you will perish with the 
cold and dampness.'' 
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'*Cold and dampness! Why, I 've 
come to the tropics." 

'^Tropics!" She smiled. *^Make 
up yoiir mind that when you have 
come to the Azores, you have come to 
unlearn many things." 

And she was right. 

The first three days were fair, and I 
was lost among a labyrinth of new im- 
pressions that still hang loose-jointed 
about me. My individuality seemed 
to lose itself at every new turning of 
the street. I discovered myself in odd 
places standing still and empty as it 
were, and I needs must go through a 
wrenching process in order to drag 
the me into place again. First, I got 
mixed up with the bright colours ; then 
it was the church chimes, or the sing- 
ing of the birds. For a time I 'd quite 
a panicky feeling that some little 
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donkey would get away with me on his 
pack before I cotald get it back. 

When one is tinf amiliar with the Ori- 
ent, and has only the dirt of Chicago, 
the regularity of Philadelphia, the 
greyness of Boston, or the noise of 
New York in one's mind, these bright- 
coloured houses and this quiet and 
restful city throws one out of calcula- 
tion and one must hxmt about for a 
new basis. 

Nothing here moves quicker than a 
donkey's trot. The street vender, as 
he walks barefooted with his baskets 
swung over his shoulder, gives a call 
that is music to an ear trained to the 
cry of '*Uxtra!'' Here as in Fayal 
are the silent footsteps of barefooted 
peasants and the same little clatter 
of the wooden shoe upon the stone 
pavements. Each house has its garden 
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behind the high stone wall, while its 
caref tilly shuttered windows with their 
tiny balconies look on to the street 
with hidden eyes. The red-tiled roofs 
lap over the edges and the palm trees 
peek over the walls. 

Just a little walk from the city is our 
villa-like place on the top of the hiU. 
I look out of my casement, and there 
stretches the sea to the horizon. Here 
the drowsy noises sleep, the shadows 
lengthen, and the birds sing through 
the livelong day, until the sun goes 
down behind the palm trees. In the 
perfect stillness of the night the sea 
booms in dull undertones; and the 
Matriz beU, like a watchful mother, 
tells in gentle tones to her dreaming 
children that all is well. 

Is it any wonder that, with these 
impressions still wet upon my brain, I 
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shotdd be somewhat startled on the 
fourth day of my awakening to hear 
the rain splashing against my window 
panes and to feel a chill of heavy damp- 
ness in the air? 

Perhaps you would have known what 
to do with a large pool of water on 
your bedroom floor. I did n't. Electric 
bells don't go with the palm trees. So 
I sat in my bed and thought. Life at 
six in the morning is always a very 
serious problem to me, even when 
everything in the optician's shop points 
to happy weather, and I cannot say 
that my energetic determination to be 
happy in the Azores, mornings in- 
cluded, was particularly assisted by 
this weather display on my bedroom 
floor. Fortunately at an early age I 
was taught to put my clothes on a 
chair, and now I succeeded in fishing 
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the chair in my direction, and standing 
upon it I got into my togs. After this 
I put the entire hotel force to work 
upon the pool. The phrase ** hotel 
force'' reflects my energy rather than 
what it stands for. I should say that 
the phrase has about the same relation 
to our Azorian retainers as a step- 
ladder would have to an energetic 
elevator. However, they worked pleas- 
antly and amiably for three hours with- 
out its occurring to them to find out 
where the water came from. At last 
Lady Bobs took a hand and discovered 
a drain in the warped window sill that 
was choked up. Her well-bred con- 
tempt for the Azorians and myself was 
almost as depressing as the flood. 

I think that it was here that I 
thought seriously of Lady Bobs's sug- 
gestion of a carpet and a stove. I 
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couldn't buy a stove, even if I had 
calculated for it in New Bedford, but 
I could buy a rag carpet, and I did. 

It was during these housed-up days 
that Lady Bobs proved herself such a 
brick. From the first she has taken 
the stand of speaking of Brother George 
just as naturally as in the old days, but 
deftly avoiding the personal. I must 
own up to its having hurt at first, but 
now it 's easier. I Ve even had a 
good look at a photograph of him 
taken before he went out to Africa. 
Of course, he 's forgotten the whole 
matter; he 's been too busy killing 
people to remember one summer on 
the Thames. And of course I 'm glad 
he has forgotten — I suppose. And this 
has nothing to do with the rain that 
fell in torrents and the dampness that 
settled upon my soul. Can you see my 
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enthusiasm following the barometer as 
I sit at my desk, with my steamer nag 
wrapped about my feet, my coat collar 
turned up about my neck, and my 
hands in my pockets, for three weeks, 
while I wonder why I ever left steam 
radiators, and what opiate inspired the 
poems on the month of May? 

This, my friend, is a picture of one 
Kate, detached, and summering in the 
Azores. 

I 'm afraid to send a message to the 
kiddies; they might take cold. And 
to you and Frank I sign myself, 
Quininely yours, 

Kate. 



LETTER IV 
children's play and prayer 

PoNTA Delgada. 

My dear: 

Since the dampness of my last, I 
have been able to get out of the house 
a little. There come longer intervals 
now between the rain-clouds, dttring 
which these people carry on their May 
festival of the Holy Spirit, which in- 
cludes the very pretty ceremony of 
crowning some little diild as ''Em- 
peror'* or *' Empress.'' 

Coronations seem to be the thing 
this year, and poor Lady Bobs has the 
fever. Since she cannot be in London 
and Westminster, at the sound of 
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every brass band she drags me over 
these awftil stone streets, and there we 
are in the midst of another queer little 
procession. 

When the clouds come up again, we 
go off to the breakwater and Lady 
Bobs looks solemnly at the yacht. 
Inwardly I bless the Portuguese and 
his procrastination, and I contemplate 
the distance between us and Madeira 
with satisfaction. It 's a holy feeling I 
have this Sunday morning as I look 
over the blue sea that stretches on to 
Africa and other places, and pray that 
Brother George is full of happiness and 
will stay just where he is. I 'd bribe 
the natives to keep him there, if I 
could, which is n't quite so holy, is it? 
But to have that man come here would 
be almost as bad as being shipwrecked 
with him; please don't suggest it. 
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Stmday seems to be the brass-band 
day of the island, but to-day it is even 
more so. At each new blast Lady 
Bobs fidgeted about, while I tried to 
look tmconcemed. I stood it oflE for 
several minutes, but by one o'clock I 
was trying madly to keep my feet at- 
tached to my ankles, while Lady Bobs 
marched on, hunting for that brass 
band. Fortunately for me, when we 
came upon the Coll^o church she 
thought something was going to hap- 
pen, and I could stop and see if my 
feet were still on. I never cease won- 
dering how it is that I get back to my 
room with both of my feet attached to 
me. The number of times that my 
ankles turn over and snap back is some- 
thing marvellous. The stones don't 
seem to trouble Lady Bobs. She sails 

on with the same air, dignity, and ease 

4 
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that she has when she is doing Bond 
Street. 

It was a relief to me when we heard 
the key grating in the old rusty lock 
and a dried-up little ma.n opened the • 
huge green doors of this very old 
church. Lady Bobs bowed graciously 
to the little man (who didn't tmder- 
stand a word of her English), and told 
him in her own charming way that she 
was glad of the opporttmity to meet 
him and the church. The sunlight 
seemed to hurt his eyes and he kept 
folding and unfolding his hands, as if 
he were going to dance the Sailor's 
Hornpipe, while Lady Bobs continued 
to talk to him of the churches she had 
seen. I was sure, when she asked him 
if he had ever seen Westminster Abbey, 
that he was off for the dance; his 
fingers clasped and unclasped nervously 
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and the heel of his right foot was raised 
in the right position; but Lady Bobs 
interrupted him. Unable to stand the 
strain any longer I got her away. 

'*Now, my dear, he '11 go home and 
read up about the Abbey. How are 
these people to know things, if we 
don't tell them?" 

'*Yes, but do you think that he 
understood?" I asked. 

' ' Understood ! Not tmderstand 
Westminster Abbey ! Portugal may be 
decaying, but she 's not gone off so 
bad as that." 

'/He didn't look as if he tmder- 
stood," I ventured. **I thought he 
wanted to dance the Sailor's Hornpipe 
for you." 

"Kate, there are times when your 
mind wanders." And I thought that 
quite possible. 
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We walked between a row of shrines, 
that stcxxi like nodding sentinels on 
guard before the high altar. An at- 
mosphere of dusty, cobwebbed prayer 
and withered incense hung about the 
place. I felt that somewhere in the 
shadows there lurked an exiled monk. 
Under their Jesuit masks they must 
have loved this monastery. Lady 
Bobs said it was unhealthy and damp 
and that no doubt they were glad to 
be off. The whole place to me is full 
of mystery, against which the high 
altar and its nave will ever stand sil- 
houetted in my memory. How I wish 
you might have seen with me this one 
thing, an altar that is one great mass 
of elaborately carved wood! To one 
accustomed to the white and gold effect 
of our altars these brown tones were 
startling and interesting. For once I 




The Collegio Altar. 
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was glad that Lady Bobs had followed 
a brass band. 

That I should find over one of the 
side altars a statue which was interest- 
ing will surprise you. After my ex- 
perience in St. Paul's Cathedral, I 've 
not expected much of statues. 

Did I ever tell you how I disgraced 
myself there before Dr. Johnson's 
statue? I don't think that you will 
blame me, although my friends made 
me go through the crypt for penance. 
We are all as familiar with the rugged 
features, tmgainly figure, and ill-fitting 
clothes of the wise Doctor as we are 
with the glass slipper of Cinderella. 
But in St. Paul's they have carved him 
straight and tall and strong as an 
athlete, put a scroll in his hand, and 
draped him in a Turkish bath-sheet. 
Poor Johnson! Should he ever come 
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to life and find himself standing so, I 
can see him tearing the sheet into 
shreds, breaking all convenient furni- 
ture, and marching up his beloved 
Fleet Street in a rage that would jar 
the heavens. 

And after that, on this unpreten- 
tious island I find a statue of Christ 
that holds my attention and commands 
my admiration. The figure was rest- 
ing on one knee and bearing the cross 
on its shoulder. It was dressed in a 
dark purple timic, and in the face there 
was a patience and a suffering very 
human and appealing. The eyes were 
cast down, and in the soft light of the 
church the shadows of the face were 
deepened and the whole figure seemed 
to be silently gathering its forces for a 
last effort. 

The church began to fill and Lady 
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Bobs walked up with half a dozen 
friends. We followed them throtigh 
dark corridors and up broad and easy 
stairways to the gallery. Lady Bobs 
had got the information that one of 
the gentlemen of the party owned the 
church. His family had bought it when 
the Jesuits were expelled, but, some 
time after, the churches had come under 
the control of the State, and the family 
were not allowed to hold public services 
there except upon rare occasions. 

"And, my dear, the woman in the 
pink and yellow bodice has been telling 
me that the kings and queens used to 
attend these Espirito Santo feasts." 

* ' Does that throw any light upon the 
Holy Ghost?" I asked. We had seen 
several of these coronations, and never 
f otmd out the whyness of it all, and I 
wanted to know. 
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have dreamed through an uneasy night 
of curl-papers. And such a stock of 
immaculately white kid gloves I never 
saw. Hand in hand they stepped, 
some such wee tots. Then came the 
silver crown, and last of all the little 
Empress. Dainty in gauzy white she 
came, with lilies of the valley in her 
hair and clasped between her hands. 

Have you seen that look in children's 
eyes that makes you wish you had n't ? 
You don't know quite what it is, but 
you wish you had n't, just the same. 
It 's like the half -memory of some holy 
thing they 've seen and cannot tell. 

Between the palm trees where the 
sun shone and the sky was blue the 
little Empress walked. The music 
swelled and up the black stone steps 
she came, and then she lifted her eyes 
to the balcony and in them was that 
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look! It hit me hard, and I was glad 
to turn back into the gallery and hear 
the music roll through the church and 
break the long silence. 

The young man returned from his 
walk, and Lady Bobs was talking about 
the drainage. 

What wonderful little things child- 
ren are! They walked between the 
old shrines on guard, up to the wood- 
carved nave, and in that brief time 
gave a throb of life to this sleeping 
house of prayer and aroused the neg- 
lected saints from their dreams of other 
days. What a tiny mite she was, this 
baby girl, as she stood beside the 
priest within the navej like the high 
light in some huge brown stone. 

Incense swung through the air. 
Over the lilies of the valley the crown 
rested for a moment, and kneeling in 
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her gauzy white the little Empress 
was blessed and the coronation was 
over. 

The yoiing man asked if we would 
let him "go out," and his father again 
explained that his son liked to walk. 
We murmured polite permissions in 
different tongues, and he again shook 
hands all arotmd. 

The little Empress passed the kneel- 
ing figm^ of Christ and moved down 
the aisle of sentinel shrines out into the 
sunshine, where the sky was blue and 
the music played between the palms. 
With the children went the throb of 
life, and in their places glided the un- 
easy spirits of exiled monks. Our foot- 
steps echoed profanely through the 
stone-arched corridors, and frightened 
shafts of sunshine grew pale as they 
fell from the tangled and cloistered 
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garden into the ghostlike silence of the 
halls we passed. 

Down one of the dark passages we 
overtook the young gentleman who was 
so fond of walking, and who availed 
himself of this splendid 'opportunity 
to shake hands again all arotmd. We 
came out into the stmshine, and the 
birds were singing as if life were a very 
simple thing. The little old wizened 
man closed the great green doors and 
turned the key in its rusty lock, and 
sleep came again to this house of 
prayer. The neglected saints were left 
to dream again in the incensed still- 
ness that settled among the deepening 
shadows. 

Across the lawn I saw Lady Bobs 
shaking hands for the Empire. I real- 
ised my responsibility, took a deep 
breath, and did what I cotild for my 
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country. Being one of the four Ameri- 
cans here, there are times when I feel 
like the President of the United States. 
This shaking hands, when once you 
get used to it, is a convenient custom. 
When there is a pause in the conversa- 
tion, or you don't understand what is 
said, you can always shake hands. But 
this is not the sort of greeting that I 
send, with the heart of me, to your 
little home. 

Keep weU, if you love me, and don't 
let the kiddies forget me, 

Katb. 



LETTER V 

WHERE TWO AND TWO MAKE MORE 

PONTA DbLOADA. 

My Friend: 

Some one once pithily remarked (1 
think it was Noah), that it never rains 
but it potirs. With me it has been 
pouring yachts. One extra yacht is a 
fleet when it belongs to Mrs. DeGrey- 
Streeter, of Warwickshire, England. 

You cannot have forgotten, — ^she is 
the woman with the three daughters 
who got so frightfully on my nerves at 
Lady Bobs's country place. It was 
she who made it so pleasant for 
Brother George and her daughter, Vic- 
toria, and so very unpleasant for me. 
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And it was about that time that she 
and her three daughters got in the way 
of going wherever Lady Bobs — ^and 
Brother George — ^went. Quite by 
accident, you will understand. As 
far as I can judge, she has the habit 
still, so she takes the three daughters 
to Lisbon in order that Victoria, Alex- 
andra, and Maude may see Cintra. 
See Cintra! Ha! It is to laugh. And 
then they drift with the tide, quite by 
accident, my dear, into this port. 

I wish you could have seen the steam 
they had up when the yacht Regent 
puffed into the harbour. Lady Bobs 
and I were walking on the breakwater 
when she steamed in. Lady Bobs 
sighted her colours first, and suddenly 
catching my arm, said: **My word, 
Kate, but that is the Regent!'* 

** With Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter in com- 
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mand, or I 'U eat my hat/' And I 
leaned up against a pile and laughed. 

Lady Bobs watched the Regent cut- 
ting through the water, with an ex- 
pression that was quiet but determined. 
After a little she turned to me and 
said: **Kate, Mrs. DeGrey and I have 
known each other since we were child- 
fen, and that means many ties which I 
respect, but — Do you object to meet- 
ing her again?" 

' * Not in the least, ' ' 1 answered. * * It 
strikes me as being awfully funny. 
And if you don't object, I 'd like it. 
You see I have a score to settle with 
this lady — ^now that we are on neutral 
ground. Do you mind ? ' ' 

And the dear sweet lady said, ** No." 

We turned towards the quay. The 
Regent was dropping anchor. 

**You spoke of * neutral grotmd/ 
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Kate. Will you tell me, was it because 
Mrs. DeGrey was my friend and that 
you were my guest, that you did not 
explain?" 

'*Yes." But there was another 
reason, — ^you know it, Nora, — ^and I 
told Lady Bobs. '*If any woman can 
take away from me what is mine, she 
can have it — ^because then it never was 
wholly mine.*' 

Half to herself Lady Bobs said, "Ah, 
Kate! Kate!" and put her arm arotmd 
my shoulder. We were standing so 
when Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter and her 
three daughters, Victoria, Alexandra, 
and Maude, stepped on to the quay. 
I 'd have given my mandarin's coat to 
have had you see the expression on 
those four faces, when they recognised 
me. It was complete and perfect in 
its way — ^what we actors would call "a 
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quiet scene ' ' full of * * repression. ' ' And 
before the pale-eyed Victoria had re- 
covered I saw in her eyes what she 
would have given her life to have hid- 
den — ^that she had not yet succeeded 
with Brother George. 

That I have not written you all this 
before is my penance, not my fault. 
To add to the complications I have 
been stupidly ill, and all effort was 
debarred me. 

It all followed upon a mad day of 
Portuguese. I thought I had taken 
cold on the breakwater or from sleeping 
with my window open. No one leaves 
the window open at night here except 
Lady Bobs, who refuses to submit to 
any such *' ignorant superstition." She 
seems to thrive upon it, and when I 
mildly suggested that it was a cold that 
I had, she cut me short, saying: 
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**Cold! It 's Portuguese that you 've 
got. Do you expect to study Portu- 
guese in the morning, listen to Portu- 
guese in the afternoon, and dream 
Portuguese at night, and not damage 
your nerves? Besides, Kate, it never 
occurred to me but what you were 
quite capable of saying all that you 
wanted to say in English/' 

There are times when Lady Bobs's 
unconscious satisfaction in being Eng- 
lish makes me feel a deep pity for the 
rest of the world. 

According to her diagnosis, then, I 
have Portuguitis. And I 'm not so 
store but what there is some truth in it. 
I know Lady Bobs's opinion on this 
particular language by heart. I ought 
to. 

''It 's silly. Quite a barbarous lan- 
guage, my dear. It 's like nothing so 
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much as their own fireworks and ever- 
lasting sky-rockets. You get the burn- 
ing of the fuse in their sh's, the sizzing 
through the air in their c's, and the 
crackling, bursting, and general un- 
pleasantness of the thing in the other 
letters of the alphabet. Nothing could 
make me believe that they understand 
themselves. My dear, you 've only to 
look at them. They must act every- 
thing they say. In English we don't 
do that, now, do we? Certainly not. 
We understand what we say. Don't 
waste yotir time." 

Since my first feeble attempt I 've 
said nothing more about cold. My ill- 
ness came too closely upon an Olympic 
struggle with Portuguese for me to 
argue. Besides, I 've been thinking. 
The DeGrey-Streeters have taken pos- 
session of the island and have settled 
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down to wait for Brother George. 
And let me tell you, however much 
Portuguese may have to do with my 
imprisonment, it has not been the com- 
plexion of my thoughts, which have 
been in very clear and well-armed 
English. 

I may not have told you of this 
Portuguese convulsion of mine, but I 
have been taking a lesson every day 
from a young man with a parrot-like 
voice. Being ambitious, I felt that I 
would progress more quickly, if I were 
to go where I could hear simple Portu- 
guese spoken. You '11 never guess 
what I did. Well, I decided to attend 
the reading class of a little Portuguese 
school. 

Can you see me starting off, with my 
reader and my dictionary, my blank 
book and a nice long, newly sharpened 
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pencil? It was such a lovely young 
feeling that I had as I walked along 
hunting the particular green door that 
would let me into this ''School for 
Yoxing Ladies." 

During a spasm of modernisation, 
many years ago, all the houses here 
were ntmibered. The peasants looked 
upon it as a decoration, and those who 
could read looked and promptly forgot. 
When I asked the ntmiber of the house 
of an Englishwoman who had lived in 
it for fifteen years, she told me she 
didn't know! Which explains why 
upon this particular morning I was 
looking for a door painted a special 
shade of green. 

The little school is kept by a large, 
stout, pleasant Portuguese woman 
named Murphy ! * * Popper ' ' was Irish 
before he came here, and she had Irish 
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eyes set in a Portxiguese face. The 
most important thing about her was 
her placket-hole. When she rose, 
which was often, she arranged it, sidled 
across the floor, and backed out of a 
door several sizes too small for her. 

Her slippery head was covered with 
an unexplored mass of soft hair that 
had long ago given up trying to hold 
itself on the top, so just remained 
where it had slid. 

I was cordially greeted on the other 
side of the green door, and at a quarter 
past the hour the Portuguese Master 
arrived to teach Portuguese to Portu- 
guese children. He was presented, the 
children were presented, and we shook 
hands all around. 

The schoolroom was bare. The floor 
was bare. The walls were bare. The 
tables were bare. And some of the 
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benches were bare. A map rolled 
crookedly, and an old, thin, and sad- 
complexioned blackboard alone broke 
the walls' monotonous contemplation 
of each other. The benches had no 
backs, and a battered old roimd table 
formed the centre from which the child- 
ren's heads radiated. The Master sat 
between the two oldest girls ; from these 
two the other heads dwindled away to 
one tiny one, all eyes, who never spoke. 

Unconsciously, I had expected the 
reading lesson to be conducted some- 
what like ours at home, where the 
same lesson is read through several 
times and explained. 

This is what I got: 

The master began by correcting the 
*'sums" of the two big girls. (I don't 
know where the others came in.) And 
then the reading began. 
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The big girl on the left led off. It 
was the most remarkable thing that I 
ever saw. She raised her eyebrows, 
lowered her eyes, threw out her lips, 
and then she was off. Lady Bobs 
was quite right. Sky-rockets sizzed, 
crackled, and burst in all directions. 
Visions of my last night's long study 
and preparation rose before me, and 
the result of it was a fall as dull as the 
thud of the rocket's stick. When I 
found my place, the lesson was over. 
Then the girl on the right attacked an 
essay on '* Paper" with the force of a 
Gatling gun, and blew it out of sight. 
I went down before the third round, 
which was poetry. I was now reduced 
to a simpering, smiling pulp. The 
girls to the right and the girls to the 
left looked complacent, and I was men- 
tally obliterated. 
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In this state Miss Murphy asked me 
if I would like a little parsing ! Parsing 
in Portuguese ! Ye gods ! I had never 
been able to stand it in English; but I 
was too weak to resist. So they parsed. 
They might have been saying a mass 
for the dead, for all I knew. 

History followed geography. I 
caught ''Madeira," ''Africa," and 
"Cintra" through the maze of words. 

Then the Master told a funny story! 

While the girls laughed in different 
keys, I quietly, without any explana- 
tions to anybody, groped my way to 
the door and staggered into the fresh 
air. Then I came back to the hotel 
and went to bed, and there I have 
remained. 

Send me your sympathy in English. 

Kate. 



LETTER VI 

A PAUSE IN HOSTILITIES 

PONTA DeLGADA. 

Nora dear: 

It 's a great relief to have my first 

letters from America, and to know that 

you are all really there and not part 

of the dream in the background of 

this land of crosses and rosaries. I 'm 

well again and we 're getting on quite 

nicely, thank you, this island and I, 

Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter notwithstanding. 

Verily, I feel quite one of them, that 

is, of the Rua do Beco. In the blank 

stare of my enemies, I read that my 

tastes are low. But when I tell you 

that the Rua do Beco (otherwise the 
76 
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alley) has a fine crop of little ragged 
children, you will know that it was to 
be expected. 

The Rua do Beco attracts not the 
gaping totirist, nor yet is it mentioned 
in any gtiide-book. To be strictly 
truthful, to look upon it is to avoid it, 
with most people. Lady Bobs grows 
rigid and stares straight in front of her 
when we cross it, and I see an expres- 
sion of relief settle about her shoulders 
when we have left it behind. I think 
she has hidden memories. Well, so 
have I. I 've never told any one all 
that happened upon the day of my first 
walk there alone. Perhaps you would 
like to hear. 

If you go down our driveway you 
will come inmiediately upon either a 
group of children or some fuzzy little 
chickens that have strayed a few yards 
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from the heart of their Rua do Beco. 
I 'm not particularly keen on short 
cuts in foreign countries, but it 's in 
the American blood and will out now 
and again. Thus it was that I was be- 
trayed into walking the length of the 
Rua do Beco. It measures one block 
long, but on that day, as my memory 
registers, it was leagues. 

I had started for a walk with my 
camera nicely adjusted and thrown 
over my shoulder. There is a certain 
jaunty air you get when you buy one 
of Eastman's latest, and I had it with 
me as I turned into the Rua do Beco. 

Little enters the life of this street. 
Traffic does not pass that way, and 
few islanders find themselves in that 
direction. So the children play there 
innocent of toys, and the dogs sleep in 
the stone gutters, and the women walk 
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to and from the ptimp with their terra 
cotta jarras balanced on their heads, 
and the gossip of the street is passed 
from casement to casement and from 
door to door, and one day is like 
another day. 

Except! 

Except the day I appeared at the 
head of the street with my camera 
thrown over my shoulder and my 
jaunty air. 

There was a pause, and I walked 
straight into the heart of it. Then the 
dogs woke up, the children rose from 
the earth clacking about me like hungry 
chickens, and the women huddled at 
their doors and stretched from their 
casements. Even in the light of my 
pleasanter acquaintance with the Rua 
do Beco, my face bums at the memory 
of it. The children shrieked Portu- 
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guese, the dogs barked Portuguese, and 
the women filled in the pauses. 

Down the whole length of the street 
these children followed me, begging. 
Two hags joined in from their door- 
steps. The suppressed savage of past 
generations rose up within me, and I 
wanted to — ^well, I did n't. I made up 
my mind instead to learn Portuguese 
at once. In this state of desperation 
I ploughed my way through the noises 
and startled the smiling deference of a 
high-hatted native by asking him to 
tell me in Portuguese to '*go away.'* 
He did it so mildly and sweetly that I 
was forced to ask him for something 
stronger, something that would pene- 
trate the deafness of the Rua do Beco. 
The amiable gentleman was unable to 
accommodate me, nor have I yet found 
one who could — or would. What do 
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you think of '' Paciencia'* for a cuss 
word, now? The more I think over 
this word ''Paciencia'' the better I 
understand the peaceable Azorian. 

But it is not of a day of peace that I 
am talking, and it was with thoughts 
of quite a different colour that I saw 
the Rua do Beco make for me on my 
return. They followed me into the 
driveway. It was such a splendid op- 
portunity; no passer by could see them, 
and no mother could see me. They 
were young things, and no doubt their 
souls were as white as the clouds above 
us; but I did not see their souls just 
then — I only saw their grin. The 
temptation and the grin came too near 
together, and I swung my camera from 
my shoulder and suddenly turned upon 
the biggest boy and gave him two on 
his brown legs that made him jump, and 

6 
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four more sent the little army fljring off 
to safer qtiarters. I pulled myself to- 
gether and tried to look dignified as I 
walked up the chapel steps and glanced 
at the little white cross just above me. 

Now I walk the Rua do Beco un- 
molested, and for this and other 
reasons it is dear to my heart. 

To beat children of foreign countries 
is hardly advocated by Froebel, and 
yet I am a firm believer in Froebel for 
children of every clime and colour. 
From that point of view my conduct 
was not regular, but it was effective. 

Long years ago the nobleman who 
owned this estate took tmder his pro- 
tection the peasants round about. As 
the Rua do Beco assumed its identity it 
became the especial care of this estate. 
Among other things, a beautiful silver 
crown was given for their coronations. 
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Every parish has its own. The noble- 
man's name is forgotten, but his house 
with its garden remains, and in the 
heart of each peasant of the Rua do 
Beco lives the story of the giver of that 
crown. So it is that during the Holy 
Ghost feast this garden is included in 
the line of march of all processions 
and demonstrations. 

Still, when one is awakened at seven 
o'clock of a May morning, one can 
scarcely be expected to recall the past 
generosities of a count dead some him- 
dred years since. Few noises come 
our quiet way, only the singing of the 
birds and the ringing of the church- 
bells, so when I was awakened by con- 
fused soimds that grew into human 
voices, I jumped out of my bed and 
poked my tumbled and sleepy head 
out of the window. 
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I found a delegation from the Rua 
do Beco surrounding two little buUs. 
There was the carpenter holding one 
bull, and his friend holding another. 
About them was an uneven group of 
little boys. I looked at the boys and 
then at the bulls and blinked my eyes. 
Ferns and flowers were tied between 
the bulls' horns, and these otherwise 
perfectly healthy-looking animals had 
paper roses growing from their hides. 
It was probably quite a natural pro- 
ceeding in the Azores, but it is scarcely 
what we are brought up to expect 
when we look out of our windows at 
dawn. 

About here Lady Bobs's head ap- 
peared at her casement. 

'* Are these people mad?" 

'*I think, Lady Bobs, it has some- 
thing to do with the Holy Ghost." 
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The contingency from the Rua do 
Beco saw Lady Bobs first and immedi- 
ately sent up a shout, which was 
acknowledged by that lady with the 
one word '* Lunatics!'' and the em- 
phatic slamming of her casements. 

The heads of Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter, 
Victoria, and the twins appeared simul- 
taneously. And all four asked for the 
fire-escape. When I saw Victoria's 
curl papers I gave her my sunniest 
good-morning. There are situations 
when a woman with naturally curly 
hair certainly has the best of it. Per- 
haps Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter realised it. 
At any rate, her salutation was, 
* * Theatrical mountebanks ! ' ' Her tone 
showed a charming impartiality to the 
Azorians and myself. After which the 
four blond heads were pulled in at 
the same moment, and the four case- 
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ments closed with one bang, as if the 
heads and hinges had been worked 
with one and the same string. 

It may have been something else, 
but I call it courtesy that made me give 
a smile of encouragement to the little 
group below. I must have succeeded, 
for with a spurt of enthusiasm the car- 
penter handed his bull over to one of 
the boys. He took a stick from a 
bundle held by another boy and set a 
match to it, and then we had the sizz 
and crackle of my first morning sky- 
rocket. I thought I heard something 
drop in Lady Bobs's room. The little 
black bull thought so too, for he took 
to his heels down the road, flowers, 
ferns, and all, dragging the boy after 
him, just like any other little bull who 
didn't care for fireworks at seven 
o'clock of a May morning. 
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I was right about the Holy Ghost, 
and these were the animals that were 
to be slatightered for the feast. The 
next time we saw them they were 
hanging on the wall of the carpenter's 
workshop. His bench was covered 
with many loaves of bread, and on the 
floor were two great casks of wine. 
Conspicuotis over all was a little altar, 
in front of which stood the priest, who 
was the only jarring note in the festival. 
He was fat and not amiable. He did n't 
seem to care for the flowers, nor the 
flickering candles, nor the little bulls 
turned into beef, but glared about him 
with a look that suggested that heaven 
was a long way off from the Rua do 
Beco. Then he hurled Latin at the 
beef, and holy water at the wine, and 
incense over all. Well, of course he 
may have been handing out blessings, 
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but I stepped out of the range of his 
curves. And I was n't sorry when he 
took off his crumpled vestments and 
marched his holiness out of the Rua do 
Beco. 

We, too, had made our preparations. 
Our chapel was opened and decorated. 
It is difficult to say which is the more 
touching: the gratitude of a simple 
people for a kindness that is to them 
but a legend, or the tenderness of the 
present occupants of this house to a 
people whose religion is not theirs, and 
the responsibility of whom never has 
been theirs. With this spirit in the 
air it was impossible not to lend a 
hand. Except to the DeGrey-Streeters, 
who sat in stiff upright chairs and read 
ancient editions of the Lrondon Times. 

The maids had already begim on the 
chapel, but I dismissed them and took 
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it into my own hands. I at once ex- 
communicated the everlasting china 
vase and divorced the solferino pink 
from the orange yellow. In the centre 
of the altar, I banked large clusters of 
St. Joseph lilies. From these, on either 
side, I shaded the soft yellows into 
deep orange. The whole chapel was 
done in shades of flame. It came to 
me then that this was what flowers 
were meant for. It was twilight when 
I finished, and as I lighted the candles 
on the altar, Lady Bobs came to the 
little latticed window, which opens 
from the hall, and looked in. I turned 
and found her eyes on me. She seemed 
concerned, and I wondered why, but 
I waited for her to speak. And she 
did, with a sweet, tender note in her 
voice: 

**Kate, dear, we have peasants at 
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home; why couldn't you do this for 
them?" 

My dear friend, there are times when 
the loneliness and dreariness of my life 
press heavily upon me and crush aU 
the spirit out of me; when I feel like a 
weak child, and want to put my head 
in somebody's lap and cry it out. It 
rushed over me then, asphyxiating my 
woman's strength, and I said what I 
felt: 

'*Lady Bobs, I think I have always 
needed a mother most." 

She came into the chapel and lifted 
my head from the altar into her own 
strong mother-arms. 

In the meanwhile the Rua do Beco 
was being transformed. Flags of many 
colours floated across the street at even 
intervals. Triangular lanterns were 
mixed here and there with coloured 
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balls of tissue paper that danced about 
like fireflies over a dark-blue ribbon 
that stretched across the street a few 
squares farther down, and was the sea. 
Every one was in the street watching 
the lanterns swing and the flags wave. 
So happy were they on this night of 
light and colour that time passed from 
consideration and the Matriz bell 
struck eleven before the moving of the 
crown from the home of last year's 
Emperor to that of his successor 
began. 

A weird little procession it was as 
it ttimed into the driveway. They 
walked slowly in the shadow of the 
high stone wall. The long wax candles 
that they held slantingly flamed 
brightly and brought their profiles into 
sharper relief against the dark back- 
ground. 
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About us danced the fairy lanterns, 
gay and dainty. Overhead the full 
nMX)n radiated soft gossamer light in a 
sky of navy blue; it painted anew the 
white stone walls, and glistened upon 
every unprotected leaf. Out beyond 
the harbour lay the sea, bluer than the 
sky save where the moon drank up its 
colour. Every now and again flashed 
the search-light of the French man-of- 
war, coaling on her way to martyred 
Martinique, while the little band of 
peasant children marched on, uncon- 
scious and solemn. It took a practised 
eye to recognise in these phantom sil- 
houettes the ragamuffins of the Rua do 
Beco, and we stared bewilderedly at 
the bare heads and the brown legs that 
were walking so gravely to the music 
of the ' * Espirito Santo ' ' hymn. But the 
carpenter brought us all back to life and 
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realities with his familiar sky-rockets. 
They flashed up and crackled against 
the sky, as the still solemn Rua do 
Beco went whence it came, into the 
night. 

I 'm trying not to tell you of the irri- 
tations that from time to time broke 
the spell of my enchantment. But the 
twins would lose each other. Either 
Alexandra was hunting Maude or 
Maude was htmting Alexandra. And 
there were times when I was conscious 
of Victoria watching me critically. She 
went so far as to honour me with her 
first tete-^'tSte. It was so tmexpected 
that I turned and looked at her. Nora, 
she really is a stunner. There 's no 
getting 'round it, this English girl has 
got a cold, pale beauty that even I can 
see under all her antagonism for me. 
She asked with a forced note of curios- 
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ity in her voice: "Are you really in- 
terested in all this?" 

''That means that you are not, 
does n't it ? " I replied. 

A momentary embarrassment fol- 
lowed the inverted question; then she 
said: 

''Oh — ^no — ^it amuses them, but — I 
did not suppose that so primitive a 
performance could divert any one 
whose life was given to — ^acting." 

Her inflection was unmistakable, and 
I answered: 

"So! That is the way it appeals to 
you. Now I understand. Cheer up, 
it wiU soon be over," and I smiled re- 
assuringly. 

Mrs. DeGrey broke the silence that 
followed with one of her series of 
screams. It certainly was the most 
amazing thing; if she stood under a 
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lantern it was sure to catch fire and 
fall on her. Whereupon every one 
would rush at her to put her out. And 
why we were not all burned to death, 
while these flaming lantern frames were 
pulled from the stone wall and thrown 
among us on the wooden floor, I 'm 
sure I cannot say. 

Lady Bobs hyphenated the various 
phases of this feast with: *'They 're at 
it again. ' ' But I thmk she melted more 
than she would admit when she saw the 
British flag floating over the lanterns. 
Just as I took them to my heart when 
the carpenter pointed to the Stars and 
Stripes, and his ragged bodyguard gave 
the ''Viva Americanar^ with the ap- 
proved Rua do Beco yell. 

There are some things that one likes 
to remember. The only horror that 
old age holds for me is the thought 
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that I may forget the sunshine-days, 
or the pressure of a friend's hand. 
I want to remember the Rua do 
Beco. 

They missed me the next day from 
the flower-cart procession and stopped 
the whole affair, until I had been sent 
for and arrived with my camera. I 
took the picture, every one doing 
smilingly just what I asked. 

It really was beautiful. But no pho- 
tograph will give you the colours of the 
flowers that covered the carts or the 
gracious condescension of the oxen or 
the gentleness from which the peasants* 
smiles came. To see this once was not 
enough, so Lady Bobs and I cut 
through a side street to the square 
where the carts would turn. 

Presently Lady Bobs said: "My 
dear, do you see that man with the 
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white waistcoat? He 's been staring 
steadily for the last ten minutes." 

She was right. There he stood, lean- 
ing his right hand upon a heavy walk- 
ing-stick and with his left in his hip 
pocket. I 'd heard that they did their 
courting in this country by staring. 
And I suggested to Lady Bobs that 
the gentleman might be proposing. I 
even offered to ask him. Somehow my 
suggestion did not seem to appeal to 
her. 

Fortunately we were diverted here 
by the flower-carts coming into sight. 
The crowd grew larger and circled 
about the gentleman in the white waist- 
coat, who still leaned his right hand 
upon his stick and kept his left hand in 
his hip pocket and looked steadily at us. 
Nature has made a very wise provision 

for a certain degree of strain upon the 
7 
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feminine nerves, and I resorted to it 
now. I giggled! Lady Bobs did not 
giggle. I don't think I ever saw an 
Englishwoman who could. 

Just what would have been the out- 
come of this I cannot say, if the gentle- 
man in the white waistcoat had not 
himself broken the spell. The carts 
had reached the turning when sud- 
denly he faced about and threw two 
arms and one walking-stick high in the 
air and there stood poised. Every- 
thing stopped — quite naturally. And 
quite naturally Lady Bobs and I 
clasped each other and thought of 
strait jackets and padded cells. 

Then down came the stick and was 
swtmg like a sabre, right and left, this 
way and that, until the crowd was cut 
in two and fell back stupidly where 
he sent them. Then he ptilled the 
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four carts into a straight line, stood 
himself in the centre of the picture, 
and without a word again leaned his 
right hand upon his stick and replaced 
his left hand in his hip pocket and 
looked at me. 

Everybody looked at me — ^the eight 
oxen included. 

There was no escape, I had to photo- 
graph them all over again. To photo- 
graph the Rua do Beco was one thing, 
but to photograph the whole of Ponta 
Delgada was quite another. I looked 
at Lady Bobs for support, and saw by 
the twinkle in her eye that she had 
deserted to the other side. 

Now, to find one's self suddenly and 
unexpectedly the centre of a mob of 
men. and children in a crooked street 
of a foreign town, on a toy island, in 
the middle of the ocean, is scarcely the 
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sort of thing one buys lottery tickets 
for. The crowd was so still and intent 
that I cotild hear the pegs of my tripod 
scratch the ground as I adjusted them, 
and then I ducked my head under the 
focussing cloth and thought. The 
natural inclination of the native is to 
walk down the throat of your camera, 
but the gentleman of the white waist- 
coat prevailed, and all went well. 

It is not so difficult to pose an Azo- 
rian crowd, but it is very difficult to 
un-pose one. They do not realise 
easily that it is over. I had always 
been afraid of this, and many times an 
uneasy feeling has come over me that 
their trance would become chronic. It 
happened. The pause had come; I 
snapped my fingers and said it was all 
over, but nobody moved. The stare 
got frozen, and the attitude a habit. 
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It 's an awftil thing to see a lot of peo- 
ple looking at one like that. I clapped 
my hands, and still they did n't move. 
An American gentleman stepped up to 
me and said: ''Don't you think that 
you had better make a speech? Say 
something on the tariff." 

The crowd was still motionless, and 
I felt responsible, so I said in English: 

**It 's very nice of you to keep so 
still, and I really don't know which I 
like best, you or your oxen, you both 
stand so quietly. It 's all over now, 
thank you." 

If they only would come out of it. 
I looked about me and saw the same 
petrified stare, and I had to continue: 

* * I like you for many things that you 
do not do; for instance, you do not 
worry us with transfers, or advertise- 
ments, or the dumb-waiter whistle — 
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and your climate is remarkable! The 
thing here that has most impressed me 
is the one bath-tub that I have seen." 

I expected cheers. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

''Your smile is beautiful. I never 
saw such white teeth as the yoting man 
has who is standing near the gentle- 
man leaning on his stick. Oh, yes; I 
want to say to the white waistcoat that 
the Lady Hester Primrose Carey re- 
ceives proposals of marriage every 
morning between nine and ten; come 
early, and stand in line.'' 

Hysteria, was coming my way. 

*'Many happy returns of the day. 
Ohligadar 

With the one Portuguese word the 
spell was broken. The gentleman of 
the white waistcoat uncovered and 
bowed low. The crowd uncovered and 
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shouted ''Viva!'' Then it was that 
he took his left hand out of his hip 
pocket, and extended his arm to me, 
and the white waistcoat and I walked 
in state between the parted crowd. 
With a feeling that I had at last come 
into my estate, I proceeded with much 
dignity in the direction he led, which 
was exactly the wrong one to take me 
to my hotel. It was in this way that 
I discovered the dark archway, under 
which my cowardly comrades had 
taken shelter to hide their emotions. 
I was at once ignominiously dragged 
around the comer, and I have n't been 
asked to make a speech since. 

This ended the feast of the *' Espirito 
Santo'* in the Rua do Beco, and from 
then on I have been treated by the 
Azorians like some one of importance. 
Everywhere I walk all sorts of men 
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salute me with such grave deference 

that I begin to feel like some sort of 

shrine. I really do. 

And now take your whole family in 

your arms, and keep my affection 

within the circle. 

Kate. 

P. S. — ^There are times when I wotald 
barter the whole nine Azores for one 
good cup of coffee. 



LETTER VII 

THE CLOUD PARTY 

PONTA DbLGADA. 

And now, my dear Nora, you are to 
put aside anything that you happen 
to be doing at the moment and listen 
to me. 

For the time being the DeGrey- 
Streeters' guns have been put out of 
action. But it took two American 
men-of-war to do it. 

To say that with two ship-loads of 

officers our little island has been stood 

on its head, gives you but a bargain 

idea of our commotion. This in itself 

would have been enough for me, but, 

Nora, Cousin Tom and Dr. Morgan are 

on one of the ships, and my dear old 
105 
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friend Captain Leigh is commanding 
officer of the other. 

Tom is just the same charming, un- 
sentimental, petmiless orphan as in the 
days when we used to buy cream puffs 
with our church contribution money. 
With his careless, well-groomed air and 
smiling irreverence he sets his own pace 
wherever he goes. Almost the first 
thing that he said to me was, "Say, 
Kate, how long are you in for?" Which 
will give you some idea of his opinion 
of my beautiful islands. 

The men adore him and hold him 
their uncrowned hero of the Philip- 
pines. His record there certainly was 
fine. 

Lady Bobs has claimed him for her 
own, while Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter has 
laid claim to every other brass button 
on board ship. 
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I did not take Cousin Tom into 
my confidence regarding the DeGrey- 
Streeters, and it followed quite natur- 
ally that they were included in all the 
courtesies of both ships. It also fol- 
lowed quite naturally, in Mrs. DeGrey- 
Streeter, that she should see, in the 
presence of these two ships here, an act 
of diplomacy on the part of the United 
States done in her especial honour ; and 
that she should acknowledge this in- 
ternational move by corralling all the 
officers to take tea with her — ^and Vic- 
toria and Alexandra and Maude. 

I suppose that when a woman has 
three marriageable daughters she may 
be forgiven much. And whereas I had 
no objection to her looking to the 
future of her twins and having a re- 
serve or two for Victoria, I did seriously 
object to figuring as her guest on that 
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or any other occasion. In point of 
fact she qiiite overlooked including 
me. 

To say that the position was awk- 
ward puts it mildly, but God was good 
to me, and two days before the date 
set for the tea the maid came to my 
room and handed me a blessing in 
disguise. It was the card of 

Cecile de Morchain. 

I read it over several times and 
handed it to Lady Bobs. She had 
never heard of her. I tried so hard to 
remember that I found the American 
side of me, and began speculating 
whether the woman came to sell type- 
writers or city lots. When one's Por- 
tuguese is confined to **Hot water," 
''Cold water," ''Thank you,'' and 
"Gkxxi day," one is somewhat at a dis- 
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advantage. If the maid had had an 
imagination, I might have managed 
my regrets with ** Thank you/' plus 
*'Grood day." But this would have 
been asking too much of her, so I made 
my best bow to a strange woman in 
black silk and jet, and waited for the 
typewriter or the plan of city lots. 

She said something very beautifully 
in French, my dear, and I sat down 
very slowly. I tried to forget my four 
Portuguese phrases, but they refused 
to leave me; even the old Dona Maria 
habit came back. But, fortunately, 
the Frenchwoman had more to say, 
and I had time to collect enough 
French to articulate something. 

Gradually I tmderstood that I was 
her ** colleague," and she had come, in 
a fraternal spirit, to place herself at my 
disposal. It seems that the papers 
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here had printed that I was several 
things that I 'm not, and she was one 
of them. When I tried to put her 
right, she took it for modesty, and I 
don't know now just where we stand. 

I learned later that she was a poetess. 
I should never have thought it. Yet, 
as I remember, the only other poetess 
who placed herself at my disposal had 
about the same chest expansion. As I 
first looked at her rotmd eyes and rotmd 
face and little rotmd head placed on a 
very short neck, I must say that I 
thought city lots. But one never can 
tell, you know ; this poetry microbe has 
strange habits, and makes its home in 
curious places. 

To resimie: she was fat, and sat on 
the edge of her chair. Her smile was 
pleasant and her hand-shake hearty. 
But she whirled things before her at a 
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pace that took my breath away. I 
cannot tell how it happened, but, in 
some occult way, she arranged an ex- 
pedition into the cotmtry. 

I was to wait for her. She was to 
call for me. We were to take bread 
and butter, cheese and wine. On 
Thursday morning at eight o'clock 
sharp! Until then, at your service. 
Mademoiselle. 

When one has lived for ten weeks in 
the same house with a chapel, one may 
be whirled from one's balance in a very 
simple fashion, and I walked into Lady 
Bobs's room rather Ught-headed. 

''Well, who was she?" 

'* A Frenchwoman, and I 'm going to 
Sete Cidades with her on Thursday." 

"What?" 

''Yes. I don't know just how it 
happened, but she has arranged it all. 
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She thinks she is a 'colleague' of mine, 
you know." 

'•Could n't you get out of it?" 

*'I said 'Yes' first, and translated 
what she said after." 

Lady Bobs went on playing solitaire 
in a most irritating fashion. 

I wanted sympathy, and I said, 
**Why don't you say something?" 

**My dear, you need some one to 
look after you. My advice, in the 
meantime, is to study your French 
grammar." 

" I left it at home with the stove." 

Lady Bobs relapsed into the absorp- 
tion of solitaire and studied her cards 
with a corrugated brow. 

Through my confusion a light began 
to break and I smiled. I was realis- 
ing my deliverance from the DeGrey- 
Streeter tea. Why had n't I arranged 
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for Friday instead of Thursday? But 
on second thought, that would have 
been too flagrant. Thursday would 
do, and I could raise up some obstacle 
against my return tmtil Friday evening, 
even if I had to shoot every little don- 
key in Sete Cidades. 

Lady Bobs looked at me as she 
shuffled her cards and said: ''You 'U 
tire yourself out utterly and look a 
fright at the tea, I think I '11 speak 
to Dr. Morgan about it. I 'm sure 
that he 11 take my point of view." 

She looked so innocent as she said 
it, that I was n't quite sure, tmtil she 
smiled, that her keen eyes had taken in 
that situation. 

Poor man, his ship has been cruising 
in the West Indies and for months he 
hasn't seen a woman that wasn't 
black or English, and, well, he has the 

8 
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most skilful way of getting me off into 
comers that I 've ever experienced. It 
never seems planned, but sooner or 
later there I am. I can't honestly say 
that I altogether mind. He 's always 
interesting and has an imagination. 
That means so much in a man. You 
don't have to draw maps for him. His 
intuitions are keen, and without a 
word from him I know that he has 
scented the DeGrey-Streeter feud, al- 
though he doesn't tmderstand their 
tactics in throwing us constantly to- 
gether, and I have not enlightened him. 
So you see there are wheels within 
wheels, and my little trip into the 
country may change the tempo. 

Thursday came, and at eight o'clock 
in the morning we were driving through 
the cotmtry under a grey sky. The 
farther we drove the greyer the sky. 
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Still the day was yoting and I was 
hopeful, and there was the tea back of 
me. After two hours and a half driv- 
ing we left the carriage at the foot of 
the moxintain, and placed ourselves at 
the mercy of three mules. The mules 
were familiar to me, but the saddles 
were of a new brand, although I doubt 
not that they had been the pride of 
many a dandy when Colimibus stopped 
off to say his prayers at little Santa 
Maria over the way. The seat of 
the saddle was perfectly flat and had 
wooden handle-bars. A gentleman 
might straddle the divan in Frank's 
den with about as much grace and, I 
might add, more comfort. As for a 
woman, she sits sidewise and lets her 
feet hang in space, and her view is 
naturally restricted to one side of the 
road. However, when once she is in 
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that saddle, the view becomes a minor 
detail. 

I have said that there were three 
mules — of that third mule and its pas- 
senger, later on. 

As it was, I headed the file, the cor- 
pulent Cecile de Morchain following 
with her loud crackling French, and 
the two guides trotting at our sides and 
chanting wailing cries to the mules. 

The mist grew into fog, the fog grew 
into cloud, as we climbed. At last we 
moved along a narrow ledge at the 
top of the mountain, and somebody 
turned on the clouds from both sides 
of it. I think that on the whole I am 
as brave as the average woman, but I 
do not like to think of that particular 
moment. The clouds rolled down an 
abyss to the right and left of me, in 
front of me the same grey blankness 
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that hid the trail, and behind me that 
mad Frenchwoman with her poetic 
sotd, who might throw a rhymed spasm 
then and there. No, my dear Nora, it 
wasn't pleasant. And I will confess 
to you here that I was more afraid 
of that Frenchwoman than I -was of 
the cloud-covered precipices. I always 
have had that feeling about large 
women who write poetry. 

I might add that it was for the view 
from this particular ledge that I was 
supposed to have left my rag carpet. 
I thought of Lady Bobs sitting dryly 
at home, and the thought went deep. 
Besides, I had seen the man bringing 
her the Madeira mail as I drove away. 
There are some things that I should 
like to know. 

Presently we went down the motmt- 
ain. I say down, because the saddle 
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took another slant; otherwise, it was 
all the same to me. The clouds were 
getting nearer and nearer my skin with 
each moment, and the leaves rained 
their dampness upon us. The French- 
woman's vivacity ran down, and the 
third mule followed in the rear. 

Ghost-like trees came out of the mist 
and as quietly went back again. Shad- 
owy ferns lost their identity and faded 
away into the same silence. And we 
crept and slid on, with the clouds sift- 
ing nearer and nearer our skins. 

When the day is bright it requires an 
Azorian grandfather to make an Azor- 
ian house seem cheerful. Nothing short 
of three generations can accomplish it. 
Notwithstanding, I left my mule and 
made for the primitive hotel with all 
the enthusiasm of a native. There was 
no fire; there never is. There are 
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times when it is a wise provision of 
Providence that one does not speak 
fluently the language of those about 
one, and this was one of them. 

We sat at limcheon with other travel- 
lers as wet as ourselves, three of whom 
I had known in America. Verily, it is 
a tiny world and God is good — ^they 
spoke English. Their surprise and 
pleasure helped me to cover my dis- 
comfort. I don't remember ever hav- 
ing been wetter or more thoroughly 
chilled in my life, but I had come to 
stay through that tea, and stay I would. 
How I could bring the Morchain to 
my way of thinking, was a problem I 
worked upon while I scattered airy 
persiflage about the table. 

In the midst of it, the owner of our 
mules stood at the door and explained 
himself. He was an angel in disguise! 
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He refused to take us out of the valley 
that night. It would be dangerous for 
the mules! Poor mules! We would have 
to stay where we were, and stay I did, 
while Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter entertained 
the officers with strong tea and weak 
conversation and — the twins. 

After an honest attempt to express 
to the disturbed Morchain my perfect 
willingness to conform to Fate and the 
guide, I sent a messenger on foot to 
tell Lady Bobs of my plans, and then 
I retired to my room to think things 
over. 

I sat upon the edge of a comhusk 
mattress and looked at the wooden 
floor. I was interrupted by a little girl 
who brought in a big flatiron. She 
smiled and placed it in the middle of 
the floor, smiled, and went out. In- 
stinct is strong within us, and it did 
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not take me long to jump from the 
mattress and take off my coat and get 
to work. I shook out as many clouds 
as I could and ironed out the rest. It 
was a strange old iron, and I worked at 
each garment separately, from my 
steamer rug to my stockings. I shall 
never forget the joy of my soul as I 
saw the clouds rise from my stockings 
and go floating away, nor the Itixury 
of their warmth as I put them on. 
And then I went to sleep. 

The evening was full of charm. After 
dinner one of the peasants played the 
island guitar and sang the island songs, 
— strange, sweet, minor themes, ending 
abruptly. 

Outside, the fog dripped from the 
tiled roof. Inside, shadows covered 
the bareness of the room, and the can- 
dles burned diffidently. Occasionally 
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the Frenchwoman made for a rickety 
table and wrote madly with a scratchy 
pen. She had several of these attacks. 
I always felt them coming. They 
were bursts of poetry. She handed 
one of them to the peasant to sing. He 
bowed gracefully, but looked worried, 
saying: "Ah, Senhoray it is not for me 
to sing this sadness. One day I tried 
to be sad, but could not." 

More peasants strolled in, and I was 
able to see a peasant dance. To look 
at them as they came in you would 
think of many things before the dance. 
But when they were once at it, it was 
a revelation. If I could but give you 
some idea of it, — but I cannot. Like 
everything these people do, it was n't 
the thing they did so much as the spirit 
with which they did it. Our farm- 
hands would have been awkward in 
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their consciousness ; these peasants were 
graceful in their free-and-easy trncon- 
sciousness. Their bodies seemed part 
of their own quaint music, and fol- 
lowed the sway of it with perfect time. 
Like the music, the dance is vague and 
undefined, with many repetitions and 
an abrupt ending. But it is part of 
the atmosphere — ^part of the crooked 
streets, irregular houses, bright colours, 
and gentle smiles; part of the music, 
the crosses, the birds, the cloud-fringed 
sky, and the sea. They must all go 
together; you cannot separate them; 
and that is why I cannot give you the 
charm of the dance, with the snapping 
of the fingers and the toss of the head. 
I toddled off with my candle to my 
cold room and wondered if Lady Bobs 
really was as comfortable as I thought 
her, and what she had read in that 
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letter from Madeira. And then I sank 
into a dreamless sleep that spoke well 
for my adaptability to beds of an ex- 
tinct species. 

On the next day, the hours that pre- 
ceded the arrival of our conveyance 
the clock did not register. They were 
of another reckoning. Nothing but 
feminine obstinacy could have carried 
me through the depression of those 
hours. The other travellers got off 
before we did, and we were alone. Then 
it was that the third mule came into 
the party. 

This third mule carried a Spanish 
lady. Now, I don't speak Spanish and 
I refused to try. I had troubles enough 
with French and Portuguese and the 
clouds thrown in. Why she came I 
don't know. She didn't explain. I 
suppose the Morchain knew, but I have 
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not got that far in my translation of 
that day. Driving out, she sat beside 
me ill silent Spanish. At the table, 
she sat beside me silent in the same 
tongue. The evening had been full of 
shadows, and she sat in one of them. 
It was only in the morning glare that 
I began to distinguish her from the 
chair she sat upon. 

Her face was narrow and colourless. 
Her lips were carmine, and when she 
smiled she showed teeth that inter- 
fered. When she raised her eyes, 
which was seldom, they were long and 
narrow, with a veil drawn over them, 
and heavy shadows under them. You 
know the kind. Men call them beauti- 
ful. Women do not insist upon their 
husbands seeing them home. Her scalp 
was tight -fitting. Her hair didn't 
seem to have any roots, and was parted 
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on the side, with one curl on the bone 
of her forehead. Her shoulders were 
broad and her body was thin. Her 
hands were long and her finger-nails 
were short. On the whole, not a lady 
to jtiggle with, was the Sehorita Fog-in- 
the-Eyes. 

The Morchain broke out occasion- 
ally, but we all gradually settled down 
into absolute silence. You don't under- 
stand silence until you have felt it in 
three different tongues. 

It was growing late, and I strained 
my ears for the sound of wheels and 
tried to look pleasant. I was grateful 
for the chickens; they diverted me. 
By now we were on very friendly terms 
and they gathered about me sociably 
in the parlour, while I fed them. But 
the fog dripped and the silence hung. 

Most things have their end, and so 
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had this, and, best of all, I had accom- 
plished my purpose. Three oxen and 
fotar horses pulled the carriage up the 
muddy mountain, and then off we 
went, without the oxen, back to town. 

We left the clouds, the ghostly trees, 
and the shadowy ferns behind. I did 
my best to feel and appear interested, 
but I was wondering just how much 
one's good breeding depended upon the 
weather. 

As we neared the town the sun came 
out of its hiding-place, and at the turn- 
ing of the road we came upon Tom and 
Dr. Morgan and a number of other 
officers. Nothing would do but I must 
get out and walk back with them, and 
thoroughly glad I was to do it. The 
Morchain was profuse in her expression 
of the pleasvire that my companionship 
had given her, and I started to answer 
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in the same vein, but I bowed instead; 
I had got one look from Senorita Fog- 
in-the-Eyes. 

The carriage rattled away, and I was 
surrounded by a circle of men who said 
they were looking for me, and what 
had they ever done to me? From all 
that I could gather the tea had not 
been a success. It seems that each 
man had asked Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter 
where I was; then they had left in 
squads, and taken to the Sete Cidades 
road. By the time I had reached 
Ponta Delgada, I had gathered them 
all together. 

I couldn't resist it, Nora; I know 
that it was cattish, but I let them go 
back with me. And I did not look at 
the little white cross as I walked up the 
chapel steps at the head of my prison- 
ers of war. 
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There was a swish of four skirts and 
htirried footsteps down the hall and the 
slamming of four doors in the direction 
of the DeGrey-Streeters' stronghold. 
And Lady Bobs put her hands on my 
shoulders and looked quizzically into 
my eyes and gave a little enigmatical 

laugh. 

Serenely, 

Kate. 



LETTER VIII 

PLOTS IN THE PLURAL 

PONTA DbLGADA. 

Nora dear: 

I 'm beginning to think with envy 
of you and the routine of your life. 
The tide of my complications grows 
higher and higher, until there are times 
when I am swinuning under water. 

For a time Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter's 
sovereignty was deeply offended. Cap- 
tain Leigh was the last straw. It 
seems that the DeGrey-Streeter tea 
and my annex were the general talk of 
the mess, and Captain Leigh taxed me 
with it. His little lecture was fatherly 
but sweet, and I took it dutifully. But 

130 
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when I told him that I had not been 
included among the guests, his indigna- 
tion was beautiful. 

The next day he and the American 
Consul called in state. He was re- 
splendent in yards of gold braid and 
dozens of glistening buttons. Their 
cards were sent to Lady Bobs and me 
only. 

Lady Bobs and Captain Leigh had hit 
it off from the first. I think that his 
courtly manners and tmconscious dis- 
tinction gave her a new light upon the 
American gentleman. 

He speaks very little of himself, but 
on that day he grew reminiscent and 
spoke of his cadet days. He told us 
how my grandfather had been the 
greatest influence in his life, and that 
he considered his having been ap- 
pointed to Annapolis by him the highest 
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honour that had ever been paid him. 
The exquisite charm with which he 
spoke of my mother and my old home 
touched me deeply. The whole con- 
versation was handled delicately and 
naturally, but under it all I heard the 
definite, loyal note that sotinded a 
challenge to any discourtesy offered 
to me. 

This official elimination of the De- 
Grey-Streeters was the climax. To 
relieve the situation, Tom and Dr. 
Morgan and I entered into a conspiracy 
to run away. 

Conventionality has thrown her lariat 
even about these far-away islands, and 
certain things are expected of one. 
Among these stand paramotmt the 
expeditions to Sete Cidades and Fotir- 
nas. Having played Sete Cidades in a 
rather tmconventional fashion, I shifted 
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my ground, and became openly and 
deadly conventional. Tom and Dr. 
Morgan and I were to be seen for sev- 
eral evenings at dusk, stealing like 
criminals from the highways, as we 
planned this most innocent flight. 

I must admit to not having been 
altogether honest with the boys, for I 
had a motive on the side. Lady Bobs 
had been sending and receiving cables 
from Madeira, and I wanted to know 
if Brother George were conmig, and yet 
I did not want to ask. I had no in- 
tention of being taken unawares by 
Brother George, with his wreath of 
African glory; so I looked innocent 
and thought perpendicularly. 

The result of it all was, that I sug- 
gested the trip to Poumas to Lady 
Bobs. She wrote out another cable 
and agreed to go at once. So I thought 
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I had found out what I wanted to know 
without asking. 

Tom and Dr. Morgan carried out 
their plans, and their party went 
around by sea. I let the sunshine go 
straight to my head and drove away 
with the shawls and luncheon, paints 
and camera, a hot-water bag and Lady 
Bobs. 

There was a determined cobalt-blue 
sky, immovable china-white clouds, 
and a shower of stmshine for the five 
hours that we climbed. The country, 
from its moimtain-tops to its purple- 
rocked coast-line and its curling white 
surf, runs the gamut of greens. Herds 
of black sheep caught my eye, here and 
there, and held it, like the beauty patch 
on a fair woman's cheek. And rain- 
bow villages flashed impertinently. 

Still, disappointment lurked deep 
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down. I had read of such a wonderful 
land of trees and ferns, of spreading 
palms and jungle woods, marvellous 
flowers and tropical vines stretching 
over this fairy land. Where were they ? 
In the Astor Library my heart smote 
me, as I saw the rubber-tree and cacti 
hewn down to make a trail for such idle 
tourists as myself. Alas for my li- 
brary dreams! None of these marvels 
are indigenous to the islands; they are 
but foreign prisoners in private gar- 
dens. I can never get over the feeling 
that a botanical garden is more like an 
orphan asylum than anything else. 

I was looking out of my disappoint- 
ment at the green stubble, when the 
driver gave the horses a cut with his 
whip and jtmiped lightly to the road. 
He put his hands in his pockets, turned 
his face to the sea, and calmly walked 
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after tis. Lady Bobs shot up from her 
comer of the carriage, saying: 

'*My word, the coachman has left 
the box and we are going on alone." 

I can stand a great deal when the 
Sim is shining blessed warmth into the 
mildewed marrow of my bones, and 
this somehow did not disttirb me. 

'*Kate, make him come back. This 
is not at all safe, going right away up 
a'motmtain, with no one holding the 
lines." 

I politely inquired if she expected to 
meet an automobile. She reminded me 
that there were cows and other animals 
with long horns. And when I sug- 
gested that in such an event she would 
probably be safer where she was, she 
grew distant and began on the driver. 

"You! You! Yes, you! Box — up 
— or carriage stop — me out." 
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He held his hat over his head during 
this and said, '*5i, Senkora,'' and po- 
litely put his hat on again and re- 
sumed looking at the sea. 

''Your construction is good, Lady- 
Bobs, but that does not make it Portu- 
guese." 

There was quite a coldness in the 
carriage now, and in frigid tones I was 
asked if I would make the man stop, or 
preferred to have her jtmip out. To 
which I replied that there was no doubt 
but what she could jump much more 
gracefully than I could handle Portu- 
guese, but of course it was always 
pleasant to accommodate the Lady 
Hester Primrose Gary, and, smiling 
through the lightning of her eyes, I said : 

''OSenhorr 

''Si Senhorar 

''Paraer 
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The horses were stopped and we got 
out. Lady Bobs regarded me with 
contracted eyelids: "Do you mean to 
tell me that that is all there is to it — 
just that one word?'* 

I struggled hard to control myself, 
but the laughter was jumping in my 
eyes, twitching at my lips, and buzzing 
in my ears. I leaned against the bank 
and laughed as one can laugh only in 
the open mountain air, where the sun 
is shining. 

Lady Bobs had gone on a little, but 
she came back to say: " Kate, I 'd like 
to box your ears." 

"Why don't you?" 

"Because it would n't do any good." 

Her annoyance melted into laughter, 
and we trudged up the mountain, until 
the driver was again inspired to attach 
himself to the carriage. Lady Bobs 
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kept her eye on him tintil we stopped 
for good before the little hotel and she 
was helped out by Tom. 

We were allotted the same bare 
rooms and springless beds, but less 
light and more colithan had yet come 
to us. I found my pillows more deco- 
rative than useful, so I stood them in 
the middle of the floor, rolled my coat 
under my head, and slept the sleep of 
the better, with my stockings on. 

Jauntily, 

Kate. 



LETTER IX 

THE GENERALSHIP OF LADY BOBS 

POURNAS. 

My dear Nora: 

What a sensation we created in this 
little village and what charming walks 
we had, Lady Bobs, Tom, Dr. Morgan, 
and I! Lady Bobs and Tom are bom 
promoters. I verily believe that they 
would have run a trolley from Ponta 
Delgada to Poumas, and turned all the 
pretty, nestling cottages into one big 
tenement house, with electric lights 
and elevators thrown in. 

How I revelled in the stmshine and 

the fresh smell of it tmder the trees. 

Beside the river the women knelt and 
X40 
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rubbed their wads of washing against 
the stones. Strong brown arms and 
capable hands wning and rinsed, rinsed 
and wrung again, until the linen was as 
white as only these peasants know how 
to make it. Children played about, or 
toddled after their mothers, who bal- 
anced large baskets of wet clothes upon 
their heads. The little river laughed 
against the stones and flowed on tmder 
the trees, and we left the women 
washing. 

On the stone floor of almost every 
cottage we passed, women sat at their 
work, weaving baskets, patching old 
clothes, or husking com. At an occa- 
sional window we saw a yotmg woman 
at her loom, or an old grandmother 
counting her beads. The children, as 
numerotis as the chickens, drummed 
on tin cans, or splashed in the water of 
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the fountain as children will love to do 
for ever and a day. 

Poor little tots, they have no toys 
and not many games. I saw one baby 
pitting on the floor jtist inside the door, 
and in her arms she rocked a smooth 
round stone. Behind her were the old 
shadows of time-beaten walls, in front 
of her was the sunshine of to-day — a 
little *' trailing cloud of glory" handed 
down from the heart of things. Her 
dimpled arms already reached out for 
her responsibilities in the great plan. 
Slowly she turned her eyes, as children 
do when first they see beyond their 
mother's face; slowly, too, she raised 
her eyes to mine. In them the mystic 
look she brought with her, and the 
wonder look she found here, fluttered 
over them like young birds in their first 
flight; and in their stead there crept 
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protective fear^ as she tightened her 
baby arms around the smooth round 
stone. I moved quickly away, and in 
my ears there was the rustle of angel 
wings. 

On another walk we came upon a 
group of children who had dtig a cave 
in the side of the road, a little above 
the ground. They had decorated it 
with flowers, sticking the stems deep 
into the soft earth. Into this they had 
lifted a little girl, with a touselled curly 
head, and there she sat quietly enotigh, 
with the roses in her hair, playing with 
the lilies in her lap. The older girls 
knelt before the altar in attitudes of 
prayer, while two earnest, dark-eyed 
boys leaned against the bank and 
looked on. It was the prettiest shrine 
I had seen in the Azores. 

For the htmdredth time Lady Bobs 
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said : ' * I wonder that all these children 
don't die. Look at them! See those 
babies with one garment on, and that 
tied under their arms, while they sit 
on those cold stone floors. It is shock- 
ing. I wonder that any of them live." 

Dr. Morgan answered: **Many of 
them don't. AH the delicate ones die. 
It is the survival of the fittest. See 
how strong those are who do survive. 
Look out there in the fields, where the 
bright spots of color show that Uie 
women are working." 

And I joined in: "We couldn't do 
that." 

Lady Bobs ttimed upon me indig- 
nantly: ''My dear, I hope not." 

Walking home we passed always be- 
tween hedges of blossoming hydran- 
geas, and there in the soft light of the 
evening the peasant still worked his 
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patchwork farm. The friendly houses 
leaned close together, and from some- 
where we were sure to hear the twing- 
twang of the island guitar and the sweet 
tenor voice of some brown-faced boy. 

The spell of their contentment was 
settling down upon me, and I was be- 
ginning to forget the skirmishes of the 
enemy. But on the third day, as 
Lady Bobs and I were walking across 
a meadow, we were startled to see 
eight or nine of the officers running in 
our direction. When they caught up 
with us they threw themselves on to 
the grass in various positions of acute 
agony. Tom fought imaginary bullets, 
threw his arms over his head and died 
hard. This astonishing pantomime 
quite unnerved tis for the moment. 
Lady Bobs recovered first and de- 
manded what was the matter. 
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Whereupon every man sat up and 
said: "The DeGrey-Streeters have 
earner* and again they swcxmed away. 

Of course I went into hysterics on 
the spot. Lady Bobs gave a strange 
little smile and said: ''This is a day 
sooner than I had calculated." 

We stood about her awe-bound, but 
not appreciative of her clairvoyant 
faculties. 

After several detours we reached the 
hotel and marched into the dining- 
room. I thought that I had prepared 
myself for anything, but Mrs. DeGrey- 
Streeter is a woman of resources. 
The smiling affability with which she 
greeted us, and which was sustained 
by Victoria, Alexandra, and Maude 
during the evening, was a coup d'6tat 
before which I stood bareheaded. 

Tom's face became a perfect study. 
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and Dr. Morgan's was a blank. Lady- 
Bobs was as serene as she had been 
tinder all the other phases. And I — 
my dear, I thanked heaven for every 
actor who had given me the wrong cue, 
for nothing short of those experiences 
could have carried me through the 
evening. 

So generally irresistible did Mrs. De- 
Grey make herself that she bewitched 
a large, fat, pulpy gentleman, who sat 
on the opposite side of the table. He 
was a German and wore a Highlander's 
cap. The point tipped roguishly over 
one eye, and the two little black-ribbon 
streamers were caught in the folds of 
the back of his neck. He spoke nine 
different languages and understood 
none. He entangled the whole conver- 
sation by saying to Mrs. DeGrey, 
without an apparent suggestion from 
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anywhere : " Ugh! Did you bring yotir 
cookamachine mit you? I 'ave one, 
but I leaved it at 'ome." 

It was here that I let the maid go by 
with the one concoction I might have 
eaten. Silence followed, and the gen- 
tleman opposite me, with a chinchilla 
pompadour, had trouble with his fish. 

Again the German, who made da- 
guerreotypes, by the way, cocked his 
eye at Mrs. DeGrey and said: "'Ave 
youmityouarocka-chair? No? No?" 
and he smiled insinuatingly. **I 'ave. 
I always bring mine mit me." Then 
he threw back his head and laughed his 
Highlander's cap into the gravy. The 
mental picture of Mrs. DeGrey sharing 
the German's chair and being rocked in 
it by him was more than anybody could 
expect me to stand, and I was assisted 
from the room by Tom and Dr. Morgan. 
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There was a look in Tom's face that 
reminded me of when we were children 
— and there was always a whipping at 
the end of it. He asked me if I was 
"game" for a long donkey ride. Of 
course I said yes, but I wanted to know 
why. All I got out of him was, '*0h, 
never mind." 

The DeGrey-Streeters joined us in 
our evening walk, and the adroitness 
with which Tom led up to the ride and 
the ease with which Mrs. DeGrey bit 
was delightftil. Every officer seemed 
inspired with the memories of that one 
ride. They would love to take it again, 
but there were only six donkeys to be 
had; so they said. They would go at 
once and look up the guides. The pos- 
sibility of failing to find them made 
Mrs. DeGrey all the more keen. 

Just how the men ever rotmded up 
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those partictdar donkeys will never be 
told. Early next morning Lady Bobs, 
the four DeGreys, and I were each 
most ceremoniously handed over to 
our allotted donkey. As we were leav- 
ing, Tom whispered to me: *'You and 
Lady Bobs are all right, but keep away 
from the rest." 

It wasn't until we had reached a 
jagged mountain trail that the donkeys 
began to assert their individuality and 
I began to understand Tom. 

Mrs. DeGrey's donkey, on better ac- 
quaintance, proved that he had come 
by a circus soul. He jumped through 
imaginary paper hoops and played that 
he was dead. At every cross trail the 
twins were trotted away with amid 
shrieks and yells. Victoria's donkey 
had an eye for scenery and an acrobatic 
skin. His chief pleasure was standing 
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still, and when it was suggested to him 
that he covld only get there by moving 
on, he answered by throwing his hide 
in the direction indicated, somewhat 
discommoding Victoria thereby. 

The ascending shrieks and jolted 
groans increased as the donkeys' souls 
expanded. 

To all anarchists animated by the 
liberty-capped idea of levelling the 
aristocracy, I recommend an honest 
donkey ride over a forgotten mountain 
trail. 

My personal inconveniences were the 
cows. Now, I never have liked mixing 
with cows, and I cannot say that I have 
changed my point of view since my 
closer acquaintance on that day. Lady 
Bobs did not admit it, but I caught her 
waves of sjmipathy. The twins added 
to the confusion of these meetings by 
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turning their donkeys' heads and mak- 
ing for home. Whereupon the guides 
left us among the cows and raced after 
the twins. 

As we neared the top of the moun- 
tain, Mrs. DeGrey took deep breaths 
of ozone, and dilated upon the view. 
As for nae, it struck me as a very good 
place to teach children geography. I 
never could see the use of climbing a 
mbtmtain in order to look down upon 
the place you have just left. 

Suddenly my guide leapt into the 
air. He hurled Portuguese at a dis- 
tance of five htmdred feet, threw up 
his arms, and ran wild. I saw no pro- 
vocation for this, except sudden mad- 
ness. In that moment I thought more 
charitably of cows than ever before. 
But when I turned in my saddle and 
saw at our appointed resting-place 
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another assortment of cows and one 
substantial black bull, I understood. 
All things are relative in this life, and, 
compared with the black bull, the cows 
assumed the proportions of white butter- 
flies,'easily dispersed by a breath of wind. 
One may be "game " for a long don- 
key ride and still not care to be eaten 
up by a black bull on the crater of an 
extinct volcano. The nearer we got 
the more the guide hurled his native 
tongue. It was a volcano of words, 
but they fell light as soft ashes upon 
the one substantial black bull. By 
good fortune his majesty was standing 
some distance above the trail. I won- 
der what would have happened if he 
had been standing in the trail. As it 
was, I rode in among the cows without 
noticing them. Other things were 
printing themselves upon my memory. 
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Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter was praying. 
Victoria was crying. The twins, hav- 
ing dropped precipitately from their 
donkeys, were bolting distractedly 
down the ravine. Lady Bobs's calm- 
ness must have been paralysis. Here 
we were, htmian beings with the stamp 
of immortality upon our souls, pass- 
ing in serf -like terror before this king 
of the fields. English, American, and 
Azorian laid down his tithe of pride 
and vain-glory before this throne. 

I still can see the boy-guide slinking 
in the rear and looking sidewise from 
under the brim of his hat, I can feel 
Mrs. DeGrey praying, I can hear Vic- 
toria crying, and I can see Lady Bobs 
trying to make herself look small and 
staring straight ahead of her, with 
never a suggestion of the British Em- 
pire and the Lands beyond the Sea. 
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Guide Pere, on the safe side of the trail, 
still stormed his incantations, with love 
for the donkeys, curses for the cows, 
and thunder spell for the bull. And I, 
leading this cavalcade of prowess and 
bravery, gave one thin, sick, unfinished, 
conciliatory smile as I passed under 
the throne; then clutched my saddle 
and begged the donkey to keep moving, 
for the love of God. 

I need not explain that we did not 
stop to rest. The twins were more 
difl&cult to recover than their donkeys, 
but at last they were pulled from be- 
hind a huge rock and put into line 
again. However this episode may have 
struck us, it appealed to the donkeys of 
the circus soul and the acrobatic skin 
as intensely humorous. Their meth- 
ods of expression differed widely. Vic- 
toria's donkey dropped behind and had 
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long fits of silent laughter. With his 
poetic appreciation of the scenery there 
was a well-bred consideration for us, 
and he took his laughs alone. 

Mrs. DeGrey's donkey let his circus 
soul loose. Wherever there was the 
suggestion of space he trotted around 
the ring. He hunted out ruts to jvunp 
over. He chose ledges for his dance. 
He tried sitting down and sliding over 
the trail. This was so encouraging 
that it became imperative that he 
should stand on his head and play 
leap-frog with Mrs. DeGfey. The 'suc- 
cess of this last feat was complete, for 
that lady in sheer exhaustion slid off 
his ears and landed in a ditch; and I 
am here to say that she did not pray. 

There was no use trying, she could 
not be persuaded to motmt again. 
Victoria, somewhat fatigued with the 
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view, joined her mother, and together 
they walked all the way back to the 
hotel and into their rooms, and did not 
appear again. 

It was cruel of Tom and I scolded 
him sotmdly . All the men wore solenm 
faces while I lectiired, and then biirst 
into peals of laughter. Whenever I 
spoke of the donkeys they took refuge 
with the bull and held that they were 
not responsible. 

How much of this Lady Bobs tmder- 
stood I never fovmd out, but she de- 
cided that she had letters to get off by 
the next steamer, and there was a car- 
riage driving back in the morning, and 
we had better take it. And we did. 

As we drove back to Ponta Delgada 
it was with something like regret that 
I left the drowsy, homelike valley, 
with its contented people, its happy 
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children, and its baby girl with her 
smooth round stone. 

I was half asleep as we rode up the 
drive-way, and we were quite at the 
foot of the chapel steps before I looked 
up. And there stood Brother George! 

Don't ask me what I said, because I 
don't know. 

And now I 'm sitting here staring at 

the ceiling and realising that when I 

plot against Lady Bobs I 'm not two 

and a half candle power. 

Thoughtfully, 

Kate. 

P. S. — In case Frank cares to know, 
everybody goes to Foumas to see the 
water that boils, the mud that seethes, 
and the beds of rock that have been at 
white heat ever since that motmtain 
blew its head off, some four or five 
hundred years ago. R. 



LETTER X 

WITH THE TIDE 

, PONTA DbLQADA. 

Nora dear: 

Here we are all together once more, 
Lady Bobs, Brother George, the De- 
Grey-Streeters, the two men-of-war, 
and myself. How this little island 
holds us all, and does n't tiim turtle, 
I 'm sure I don't know. But one thing 
is absolutely sure, and that is, it can- 
not last long. All we needed here was 
Brother George, and we got him. 

The two days that the DeGrey- 

Streeters remained in Fotamas helped 

the situation immensely. And do you 

know, Nora, I have an idea that Lady 

159 
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Bobs had a great deal more to do with 
that donkey ride than will ever appear 
in print. Of one thing I 'm positive, 
she left Foumas with the full know- 
ledge of her brother's arrival here. 
And I have a very serious suspicion 
that she agreed to go to Foumas, 
counting upon the general exodus there 
to draw Mrs. DeGrey into the net. One 
thing is still clouded to me : I do not 
quite see why I was brought here and 
the DeGreys were left there. However 
it was, I am grateful. It gave me a 
chance to recoup. 

Lady Bobs from the first moment 
was calm and natural. Her brother, 
although amiability itself, sat for long 
hours thoughtfully puffing little clouds 
of smoke out to the palm trees. My 
finesse not being called upon, I let it 
lie quietly that it might grow mellow. 
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Brother George still takes Lady 
Bobs's devotion for him as much for 
granted as he does the kitchen stove; 
still he is gentler and more considerate 
of her, and dragoons her less. He has 
grown older; and over his temples, 
where the Boers have left a scar, there 
is a sprinkling of white hairs. The 
British look, that used to irritate us, 
has faded into toleration; and in his 
eyes you catch an expression that 
many of our own men have now — ^the 
shadow of the battle. 

The DeGrey-Streeters arrived in a 
whirl, and I got out by the back door. 

At the outskirts of the town there is 
a little road leading straight to the sea. 
The rocks there are rough and jagged 
and the sea is deep. I climbed from 
one to the other and sat down at last 
with my back to the city and the De- 
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Grey-Streeters, and watched the bot- 
tle-green sea curl and foam and splash 
against the purple rocks below me. 

The masculine mind may be said to 
work inductively and the feminine 
mind deductively. When a man makes 
up his mind a conclusion is reached and 
the matter is settled. When a woman 
makes up her mind she begins to hunt 
for the reasons why. That was what 
I was doing as I sat on the rocks and 
looked at the sea. A year ago I had 
made up my mind, and within myself 
I was still searching for the reasons 
why. Outwardly, Brother George and 

I had both yielded to the general 

• 

drowse of this land, where there is no 
emphasis, where all is suggestion. Still 
I knew, for all the lazy puffs at the 
palm trees, that the moment would 
come when the pause would be long 
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enoiagh to drift us back a year, and the 
severed cords of our lives would show 
their scars. 

He was waiting and I was waiting, 
A shrouded hand had brought our 
paths together again, and we stood face 
to face at the crossways. We both 
felt the grasp of that hand, and neither 
of us could foretell its next move. I 
was waiting and he was waiting. 

All this, my friend, is part of the 
under things, part of the sub-current 
of our lives that is voiceless. 

How long I sat on the rocks I don't 
know. My reverie was thrown into 
disorder by some one calling my name. 
I turned and saw Brother George climb- 
ing up the rocks. Under any ordinary 
conditions that moment would have 
been critical for me, but his appearance 
was* not ordinary. He was dripping 
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wet. His hair was plastered down in 
every direction, except the tistial one; 
his loose silk shirt hung Umply about 
hini; and his knickerbockers were 
rolled a little above his bare knees. 
Naturally I was startled and asked 
him what on earth he had been doing 
with the sea. 

Oh, Nora, how I do hate to be caught 
when I have done a foolish thing. 
There I had been sitting on the rocks 
for hours, with my back to the land, 
and the tide had been rising with each 
moment; and all my stepping-stones 
were covered tmder yards of water, and 
I was absolutely cut off from the land. 
Brother George had discovered my 
danger, — how, I never asked him, — 
and he had swtim out to help me back. 

It was impossible to wade, for the 
sea is miles deep where a shore ought 
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to be, and a boat wotild be unmanage- 
able among the labyrinth of rocks. I 
suppose I could have sat there until the 
tide ran out, if I had wanted to play 
tag with pneumonia; I decided that 
I 'd rather swim back. I say / de- 
cided, but really / did n't decide any- 
thing; Brother George gave orders and 
I obeyed. 

I took off my hat and coat and collar 
and belt ; put my watch and other per- 
ishables in my coat pockets, rolled up 
my sleeves and stood at attention. 
Brother George turned his back and 
told me to take off my shoes and any- 
thing else I could. I did it. 

He is a magnificent swimmer, and I 
am not afraid, but it was agreed that 
I should put my hand on his shoulder 
the moment I felt the strain. The 
swim out aroimd the rocks was a long 
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one, and the tide broke and splashed 
unevenly. 

As long as I live I shall never forget 
the ice chill of that water when I first 
plunged into it. There was a space of 
time, that seemed endless, when every- 
thing within me was at the bursting 
point; when all the noises of the world 
whirled inside my ears, and my open 
eyes felt the blackness pressed upon 
them. Gradually I was able to take a 
blessed deep breath, and the noises 
slipped out of my ears, and I saw the 
light catch Brother George's arm, as he 
arched it out of the water and back. 
When I grew warmer the pleasure of 
the swim came to me, and I looked at 
my serious companion and laughed. 

It was curious how the sea had called 
to each of us, and drawn us from dis- 
tant points together again. It was 
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ctarious how we were held there, we 
two people of all the world, side by 
side, alone, in the arms of the sea. He 
was swimming on the inside and I on 
the outside, as we skirted aroimd the 
rocks; again and again the tide washed 
me to him. The controlling power of 
the sea took hold of me, and I felt 
the handcuffs of Fate lock aroimd my 
resistance. 

It was up to the Sea! 

What the sea would — ^it would, and 
I let the responsibility fall from me. 
The presence of physical danger only 
added to my recklessness. 

The water eddied in broken curves 
over the smaller rocks and threw its 
white spray about the sides of the taller 
ones. We faced towards the town, 
working with the tide, winding in and 
out among the sharp-pointed rocks. 
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The surging of the tide and the con- 
flicting currents should have warned 
me to caution. But I was thinking 
how pleasant it was to swim with a 
man who didn't splutter. He was 
steadily and evenly setting the stroke 
beside me; the water was a beautiful 
green, white clouds floated above us 
and occasionally changed the light, and 
we two were alone in the sea. 

I felt a wave lift me up and wash me 
back; a rock seemed to rise out of the 
sea and strike me; for a moment I lay 
still, then I was washed over to the 
edge and rolled down the side and 
dropped into the surf, where my 
strokes went wild. I made a weak 
effort to swim to the surface, but my 
strength had deserted me. Somehow 
I came up, for a second I caught a 
glimpse of dazzling light, then down I 
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went, down, down. Something swam 
tmder me and raised me to the Ught 
again, and I saw Brother George's head 
come out of the water, and I felt his 
hand catch me tmder the arm. He 
swam me into calmer water. I never 
thought of panic. The sea had called 
to us and we were there. 

I turned over on my back to get my 
breath and Brother George swam 
about me. I was not hurt, though 
hitting the rock had stunned me for 
the moment, and I had been power- 
less. Although my strength came back 
quickly, when I started to swim Brother 
George insisted that I should put my 
hand on his shoulder. 

The sea splashed, and the tide rolled 
in, and the opposing currents circled 
harmlessly about this strong man who 
cut his way cleanly through the water. 
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My hand was on his shotdder and I 
could feel his firm muscles working. 
Once he turned and looked at me, and 
then he laughed. There was protection 
in the look and possession in the laugh. 

Nora, dear, a woman's woimded 
pride is one thing on dry land and 
quite another thing when she has a 
few miles of sea imdemeath her. No 
doubt it is a weakness, but, no matter 
how twisted her heart-strings may have 
got, if a woman once puts her hand on 
the arm of a man that she has loved, 
and that arm is working for her, the 
twists imtangle. I 'U admit to this 
weakness — ^to you. I didn't know, 
and I did n't care; my hand was on his 
shoulder, and we were alone in the sea 
together — and I loved him. 

He lifted me up over the last ledge 
of rocks, and we stood again on the 




o 
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road, and each of us avoided the other's 
eyes, and looked back to the sea. 

A hospitable peasant woman offered 
me the shelter that I was much in need 
of, and George put on his dry coat and 
boots, and went after some dry things 
for me. I was particularly anxious 
that no one should know of this es- 
capade. Lady Bobs would have to 
get my things, I thought, and no one 
else need know. Tom and the officers 
would guy me to death, and Mrs. De- 
Grey-Streeter would swear that I had 
done it on purpose, with melodramatic 
intent. 

George made a short cut to the 
hotel. So far, so good; then matters 
took another turn. Lady Bobs was 
out. George got into my room with- 
out being seen; when he came out 
there were Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter, Vic- 
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toria, Alexandra, and Maude, all lined 
up in the hallway. They observed him 
in petrified silence. If he lcx)ked as he 
did when I saw him, he had my ward- 
robe thrown over his shoulder, a pair 
of my boots in one hand, and a whiskey 
flask in the other, and the helpless look 
that a big man has when he carries a 
new baby. 

Perhaps you would like to know 
what I had to wear home. The boots 
were well thought out, but the rest 
consisted of my blue cr6pe dinner 
skirt, a white broadcloth coat, and his 
tweed cap. I tried very hard not to 
show any criticism of his selection, but 
we took side streets in the hotel direc- 
tion. My costume did not strike the 
Azorians as imusual, but we turned a 
comer sharply and btmiped into Tom 
and Dr. Morgan. 
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Tom was disgraceful. I never heard 
any one go into such fits of laughter. 
I insisted upon being dignified and act- 
ing as if nothing had happened. I 
made one or two furtive dabs for my 
side combs that were at the bottom of 
the ocean, and with a few queenly ges- 
tures passed on. Tom's laughter fol- 
lowed me, and I heard him saying: 
"My, but is n't she the dressy party!" 
Then, in an altered tone, he sighed: 
"Ah, it is a sad story — a, very sad 
story; and she so young!" 

Do write me some of the foolish 
things you do, even if you have to in- 
vent them. 

My love to you and Frank, and tell 

the kiddies that I purr whenever I 

think of them. 

Kate. 



LETTER XI 

SIDE ISSUES IN DIFFERENT TONGUES 

PONTA DbLGADA. 

My Dear: 

The whole town buzzes with excite- 
ment. The mail steamer has arrived 
from America, with its welcome freight ; 
and it is as if we had touched the han- 
dles of the worid's great battery and 
got a shock of life. Everybody moves 
about with a new spring in their step, 
and groups of people stand about the 
Largo da Matriz and compare their 
budgets of news. I took myself to my 
sancttim and pored over the bundle of 
letters that had come to me. It was 
well worth waiting five weeks for, and 

174 
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I thanked the good God who has kept 
you all well and happy. 

I needed the touch of your out- 
stretched hand that came to me be- 
tween the lines of your letter; for I 
have been without the sustaining in- 
fluence of Captain Leigh, whose ship 
has sailed for Newport News, and I 'm 
sad and lonely without him. The days 
that have passed since my last letter 
to you have been electrical. Every 
breath of air is weighted with the 
brewing storm. Mrs. DeGrey-Streeter 
can not repress the low growls of her 
thimder bolts; flashes of suppressed 
lightning shoot from Victoria's eyes; 
and I watch the twins as I would a 
weather-cock, to see which way the 
wind is blowing. 

Mrs. DeOrey has fastened her tackle 
about George, and she stands sentry 
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at every path where her campaigning 
brings him and Victoria together. In 
this she plays into my hands. I want 
time to hiish the siirging of the sea in 
my ears; and I want time, not to for- 
get, but to remember — safely. Lady 
Bobs is thoughtful ; and I think George 
takes his honours lightly. Perhaps that 
is another reason why Mrs. DeGrey and 
Victoria do not disttirb me. 

I have avoided collisions so far by 
spending my time with Tom and Dr. 
Morgan. I tell them that I am their 
protection against the twins. With 
one ship gone, and nothing landed for 
Alexandra and Maude, the danger for 
the remaining ship becomes imminent. 
"Navy men are not so touchy as to 
colour, but they do want a little dash,'* 
is one of Tom's penetrating remarks. 

The DeOrey-Streeters'encotmter with 
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George, and my boots, and the whiskey 
flask was too good to keep, so I swore 
Tom and Dr. Morgan to secrecy and ex- 
plained my Mardi-Gras costume to 
them. It had the beneficial effect of 
keeping Tom silent on a dangerous sub- 
ject, and added enormously to his en- 
joyment of the whole situation. But 
just the same I made him climb up the 
rocks for my coat and watch and other 
things — ^as a penance for his ridicule. 

Poor Lady Bobs got the other side 
of it, and it wasn't a pleasant one 
either. She came into my room and 
attacked the subject with her usual 
directness. 

''Kate, will you please tell me what 
all this nonsense is about?" 

Knowing just what she meant, I 
naturally asked to what nonsense she 
referred. 
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*' I know it is all perfectly ridiculous," 
she contmued, ''but Mrs. DeGrey has 
put me through a most uncomfortable 
half hour." I began to realise that 
Lady Bobs was really disturbed. "I 
don't want to ask George, men take 
such things so seriously. But I do want 
to know what Mrs. DeGrey means 
by sajong that she saw my brother 
coming out of your bedroom with your 
shoes and frock " 

"Don't forget the whiskey flask and 
the disturbed manner," I reminded. 

*' ^yes, and his whiskey flask. 

Don't laugh, Kate, I don't like Mrs. 
DeGrey 's insinuations." 

''Does she think that in an absent- 
minded moment I left the house with- 
out my dress and shoes?" I asked. 

"Don't let us talk of what she thinks; 
but George — — " 
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-'was caught with the goods! ' " 



I couldn't be serious over it, Nora; 
I should have lataghed, if my everlast- 
ing reputation had been at stake. 
Lady Bobs gave in at last to the humour 
of it, and I had to put more powder on 
my nose before I could explain. Then 
I told her the whole story. She never 
once referred to my not having taken 
her into my confidence in the first 
place, and passed lightly over what 
George had done. Her whole concern 
was for me, and underneath it all was 
an understanding that made me look 
the other way. She dropped Mrs. De- 
Grey-Streeter's name from the con- 
versation with a completeness that was 
ominous. 

I tried to speak naturally, but her 
gentleness made it difficult. ''If it 
hadn't been for your brother, more 
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than likisly, I should be dangling my 
feet from a coral reef and looking for 
my side-combs; and if it wasn't for 
you, well, I don't know what I should 
do." 

The sweetest smile passed over her 
face, and she held out her hand to me. 
Dear Lady Bobs! 

Jovita came into the room with the 
large cards of Jos6 de Susa Canavario 
and Manuel de Canto Cabral, and Lady 
Bobs went off to visit the convent. 
The convent might be more interesting 
than Sefiors Canavario and Cabral, but 
there were thirteen nuns to kiss you on 
each cheek, and I could n't stand that. 

By such reasoning I took up my 
lighter cross, glanced over the verbs 
'*to be" and '*to have," and smiled my 
sweetest upon one very large gentle- 
man and one very thin one. They 
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handed out their hands with an upward 
curve, and dropped their he^ds to the 
right as they did so, and then they both 
sat down upon the edges of their chairs. 

The large gentleman, who taught 
mathematics, explained to me that he 
spoke ''broke EngUsh." I looked as- 
tonished. The small gentleman was 
a scientist; one of those people whom 
the Creator has taken into His confi- 
dence. I tried to look solemn as he 
wriggled his knee, and I said some- 
thing very carefully in words of one 
syllable about the weather. The 
large gentleman clapped his hands and 
laughed, saying to his companion: '*It 
is to us to profit her." 

A little church-bell near by was 
ringing like a cow gone mad, and it 
was disconcerting. In my abstraction 
I remarked that it was damp. My 
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large mathematician proved also to be 
a philosopher, for he smilingly an- 
swered: '*In spite of our cares, we 
ought not become invidious." 

How I longed for Lady Bobs and 
the open country! The city with its 
vesper sing-song murmur, the country 
with its chapel stillness, and the moun- 
tains with their incense haze, all called 
to me at once, and my spirit drifted 
out of the window, but the little sqien- 
tist called it back. He broke the si- 
lence with: **Your friends in America, 
do many of them speech Volapuk?" 

''What?" I gasped. 

And he politely explained, since I 
did not seem to catch his meaning, that 
by Volapuk he meant the universal 
language. I looked on the floor for 
the forty-seven dollars I had lost in 
Chicago and answered, "A few," 
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I now devoted myself with enthusi- 
asm to the large gentleman, and tried 
not to hear the Uttle church-bells clang- 
ing. When a little man asks you 
calmly if your friends "speech Vola- 
puk/' you owe it to your friends not to 
let him speak again. 

I tried a Portuguese sentence upon 
him of the smiles. He jumped up with 
joy, walked around his chair, and sat 
down again on the edge of it, saying: 
"Very good! Ver — ^y good! Do you 
know, you, I understand you. You will 
arrive to speak. 'Oo teach you?" 

He mopped his whole head well after 
this effort, and fanned himself with his 
pocket-handkerchief, while I seized the 
opportunity to leave the room. I 
came back calmed, and showed with 
pride the seven text-books of Portu- 
guese that had been recommended to 
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me by as many different people. He 
looked them over carefully, but sadly 
put them aside, saying: **We must 
sponge it." 

Then he wrote the name of an eighth 
book, telling me, as he laid his index 
finger along the bridge of his nose, that 
I would find it *'very usefulness." 

After this somehow we seemed to 
get on, and I began to feel myself 
tmderstood. It was like a hand held 
out in the dark, and my soul floated to 
the surface. I spoke of the diifictilties 
that stood in the way of a perfect and 
complete understanding between two 
people who did not know the lights and 
shades of the language they spoke. Up 
to this time we had gone on splendidly, 
but at the words "lights and shades" 
a cloud came over his face and his 
smile was touching in its want of 
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definiteness. I tried in many ways 
to give my meaning. I pointed to a 
picture and showed him the light and 
shade of it; then I pointed to the 
sunUght in the garden and the shadow 
in the room, saying, "Light, dark/' 
Intelligence came back to his eye, as if 
by magic, and he said: *' Light, dark! 
Ah, yes, it is the eclipse!" 

I called in my sotal and locked it 
firmly in its padded cell. 

Alexandra came to the door and 
looked for Maude, and the conversation 
began to flag. 

In the purple pause that followed, 
the small gentleman stopped wriggling 
his knee and followed me into the 
depths where I was gradually sinking. 
He asked me if I had seen the statue of 
Santa Christ — I tried not to hear him. 
He went on to say that the people who 
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carried about a wooden image to repre- 
sent their Creator were very ignorant, 
stupid, and savage. In an educa- 
tional tone he concluded with this 
axiom: "The scientific worid, it has 
demonstrated as yet to you, the 
Creator he is a gaseous vertebrate.'* 

Maude fell into the room and looked 
for Alexandra, and the conversation 
ceased. 

Both gentlemen rose from their 
chairs, handed out their hands with 
the same upward ctirve, dropped their 
heads to the right, knocked down a few 
chairs, got mixed up in the doorway, 
and at last passed out. 

I went to my room and walked to 
the window for air. I saw George 
lying under a tree with his eyes closed. 
Victoria's book was folded over her 
finger and she was looking at him. My 
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dear, she loves him! is n't that awftd? 
That never occtirred to me. I thought 
all this time that it was mother's matri- 
monial engineering, planned with a 
compass and a T-sqtiare. That this 
pale-eyed statue could love anjrthing 
never entered my mind. 

My love to you and Frank, and a 
hug for each of the kiddies. It 's been 

so long! 

Kate. 



LETTER XII 

A BONFIRE AND A PEW FIREWORKS 

PONTA DeLOADA. 

Nora dear: 

There have been events! 

I hope that I may be able to tell you 
of them without becoming anarchistic, 
but I doubt it. At the very thought 
of the last days my indignation nms 
riot, and my soul is in danger of spon- 
taneous combustion. Paradoxically 
enough, there is a happy little prelude 
to my wrath, and I will begin with that. 

It was the Fourth of July, and the 
day before Tom's ship was to sail for 
England. We had arranged a bonfire 
party for the Rua do Beco. Tom and 
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George and Dr. Morgan and I spent a 
very amusing forenoon going from one 
shop to another, buying sky-rockets 
and the silly little bombs that the 
Azorian child loves. In America we 
plan our lives so that we may be in 
the heart of the Adirondack forests on 
the Fourth, but in foreign countries we 
yearn toward the rockets and firecrack- 
ers and the children that go with them. 
We turned the tennis-court over to the 
Independence celebration, and invited 
all the English to come and see us do 
it. It was like Lady Bobs to enter 
into our merry-making and fly a flag of 
truce upon that day with the Rua do 
Beco. 

The news of the evening festa had 
gone down both sides of the street. 
About ten in the morning the first 
squad of children arrived to recon- 
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noitre. They were relieved at odd 
times, but in the afternoon they all 
settled down to stay. I tried taking a 
picttire of them, for which they prom- 
ised, under oath, that they would go 
home and eat their suppers. The 
promise was given solemnly, and they 
meant to keep it, and down the drive- 
way they galloped out of the garden, 
to our intense relief. It is one thing 
to make up one's mind to three hours' 
hospitality, but to have ten hours of it 
thrust upon one was quite another 
part of speech. 

I think it was aU of fif te«i minutes 
when the whole of the Rua do Beco 
quietly strolled in again and looked at 
me straight in the eyes and smiled. 
Their explanation was that they could 
jvimp over the fire better if they did n't 
eat. I had no argument handy, so 
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they sat themselves on the ground, 
perfectly contented to wait five hours 
more; and I took a walk. 

When at last the tennis-coiirt was 
thrown open the children tumbled in 
like a gallery for a melodrama; and 
from then on the Rua do Beco held 
sway. The big boys jvimped over the 
fire with the finest enjoyment, and the 
little fellows danced about; while the 
girls and their mothers sat near the 
garden walls in quiet obscurity, as all 
Portuguese women are expected to do. 

George entered into the f tm as much 
as Tom and Dr, Morgan did. It kept 
the three of them busy picking up the 
small boys, who seemed to get their 
chief delight from falling as near as 
possible into the fire. 

It was charming to see how my little 
ragamuffins took to George. I envied 
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his understanding all their chatter. I 
did n't know that he spoke Portuguese ; 
it seems that he "picked it up" out in 
Brazil. 

Most of the foreign colony had come 
up to watch the children, but there 
were only my two officers from the 
ship. We certainly needed the whole 
crew to manage the sparks that picked 
out the twins to light upon. Alexan- 
dra was either squealing to Maude or 
Maude was squealing to Alexandra, 
but the sky-rockets did their best not- 
withstanding, and shot up to the night 
and showered down their stars without 
the least regard for the British twins. 

The tar-barrels flared and made 
bright the faces of the dark figures 
hopping within its hoop of light. Over 
the flames George caught my eye, and 
the bonfire and the children slipped 
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out of the scene, and we two were in 
the sea alone. I could hear the ocean's 
undertone and feel the tide washing 
me to him again and again. 

Tom came up and dragged me in to 
supper, and we left the children to un- 
interrupted enjoyment. Tom attacked 
his sandwiches with the appetite of a 
hired man, and George was asked to 
pass lemonade to Victoria, Alexandra, 
and Maude. Mrs. DeGrey had all the 
other men busy. 

There was a good deal of the talk 
that is common at gatherings where 
women predominate. Mrs. DeGrey 
drew attention to the pineapples, and 
every one had something original to 
say on the subject. Mrs. DeGrey put 
her glass on a table that was not steady 
on its feet, and everybody had some- 
thing to say about objects that were 
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not steady on their feet — except the 
men. 

Dr. Morgan was more than tisnally 
quiet, and Tom talked to himself. I 
overheard him saying: *'The average 
society woman has a storage of words 
located somewhere north of her heart 
and south of her brain, which she 
propels out into the open, in their 
proper sequence, by means of a hot-air 
machine." 

The outsiders gradually went to 
their several homes, but the children 
danced about the waning fire. I was 
not at all surprised, a Uttle later, to find 
myself out on the balcony, away from 
the rest, with Dr. Morgan. As I have 
said before, it is a little way he has. 
But his silence grew full of meaning. 
At last he said: ''We are going away 
to-morrow, and I don't know when I 
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shall see you again." He held himself 
very straight. ' * We sailors must speak 
when the chance is given us. Will you 
marry me — ^Kate ? ' ' 

I caught my breath and tried to 
speak, but he went on. 

** I know you have n't been thinking 
about me in that way, but I love you 
the best I know how. I could n't take 
the chances of going away without 
speaking. Do you think you can?" 

He was so earnest, and I was so 
sorry. I wished with all my heart that 
I could have said yes. I like him so 
much, Nora. But I told him as 
quietly as I could that I did n't think 
I was the right woman for him, and 
some day when he foimd the woman 
that was waiting for him he 'd be very 
glad that I had not said yes. 

He glanced into the room and looked 
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at George — and I knew that he under- 
stood. The pain in a strong man's 
face is a very difficult thing to look 
upon, and I was silent while he battled 
with the hurt. At last he raised his 
face and said simply: "Oh, Elate, I 
love you so." 

Close to us I heard Mrs. DeGrey- 
Streeter's too musical laugh. She rose 
from her chair in a dark comer and 
came leisurely towards us. Dr. Mor- 
gan turned his back, and I faced her as 
she spoke. 

"Oh, really, I 'm so sorry. I had 
no idea that I was going to step into a 
proposal. But since I have,'* and she 
raised her voice so it was quite audible 
to those we had left in the room, "I 
suppose that I may offer my con- 
gratulations." 

I looked her full in the eyes and an- 
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swered, ''Yes/' I could not allow this 
cruel woman to probe his open wound. 
She held out her hand to me, but I 
still looked straight into her pale eyes 
until they fluttered and shifted and 
fell upon her empty hand. It was but 
a second, as time goes, but I knew then, 
as surely as I will ever know anything, 
that she had overheard all that Dr. 
Morgan and I had said, and that her 
plan was deliberate. 

She carelessly arranged her shawl 
over her shoulders and turned into the 
room, and we could hear her saying: 
**What a handsome couple they will 
make. I could not help overhearing. 
Really." 

Dr. Morgan seemed to wake as from 
a stupor, and started after her. I 
tried to stop him, but he went into the 
room. Those who had heard Mrs. De- 
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Grey were jtist the people she intended 
should hear her. Tom stepped up 
quickly in his hearty, boyish way, and 
stopped Dr. Morgan. "So, old man, you 
are for coming into the family , are you ? " 

I don't think that I have ever in my 
life been in a more painful complica- 
tion. There was a pause. It could 
not have been long, but it was long 
enough for me to see George's face, 
and to turn quickly from it; long 
enough for Dr. Morgan to impress the 
whole atmosphere with suspended ten- 
sion; and long enough for Lady Bobs 
to see the whole truth of the situation 
in my face. 

The drawn lines about Dr. Morgan's 
mouth weakened into the shadow of a 
smile, and he said to Tom: '*I've 
asked your cousin to marry me, Tom- 
my, but " 
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Lady Bobs moved quickly to him, 
and put her hand on his arm: ** Wait 
one moment, Doctor. Please," and 
she laughed pleasantly. '*This is a 
family affair, and I 'm sure that you 
want to talk it over with Mr. Tom 
alone. It would be intrusion for us to 
let you finish. Mrs. DeGrey didn't 
play fair, she really didn't. No, not 
another word. You two boys go out 
on the balcony and talk it over first." 
And she gently put them both out. 

I slipped into a chair and took a deep 
breath. I saw the twins sitting bolt 
upright, side by side, and I knew that 
the weather-cock was pointing straight 
at the storm. I never shall forget the 
conflicting emotions, all at white heat, 
that woke to life in Victoria's face as 
Lady Bobs turned back into the room. 

Mrs. DeGrey stood perfectly still; 
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her arms hung rigidly at her sides, her 
hands clasped the ends of her shawl, 
and she looked at Lady Bobs. She 
dropped her head a little to one side 
and said drawlingly: "Am I to under- 
stand, Hester, that you criticise me?" 

Lady Bobs repeated quietly: "You 
did not play fair." 

"Not play fair? Really! What can 
you mean? I find a young lady alone 
on the balcony with a gentleman who 
is making love to her. I take it for 
granted that he is asking her to marry 
him. She tells me that he is. The 
gentleman seems disconcerted, I '11 
admit, yet you accuse me of not play- 
ing fair. Perhaps," and she smiled 
with covert meaning, "perhaps George 
thinks there has not been fair 
play?" 

He ignored her insinuation, and an- 
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swered almost as quietly as his sister, 
''You cheated." 

And then the storm broke. It is tm- 
pleasant to see a woman lose her self- 
control, and there are some things we 
pass over even with our enemies; and 
I pass over this. Lady Bobs's good 
breeding prevailed over the scene in 
the end, and when George accepted 
the commission to order the yacht 
Regent to be in readiness in the morn- 
ing, Mrs. DeGrey thanked him with 
?ome return of dignity, to which he 
replied: *' Please don't mention it." 
And he said it very solemnly. 

The De-Grey-Streeter crew tacked 
out of the room, and Lady Bobs and 
I went to the balcony and said our 
good-byes to Tom and Dr. Morgan. 

By tacit consent we all dropped the 
unhappy subject. Lady Bobs's tact 
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carried tis over the awkwardness, and 
before we knew it we were talking 
naturally and easily. She handled the 
parting with the charm and grace that 
are pectdiarly hers. If you could have 
come in upon us then and seen our 
nice, orderly manners, you never would 
have dreamed of the chaotic evening 
that had preceded. 

From my room I heard Dr. Morgan 
call George to the balcony. I could 
hear his voice quite distinctly. He was 
saying: ''There 's been a misunder- 
standing here to-night, and I want to 
clear it up now." 

Tom broke in. * * Look here. Captain 
Carey, I don't want to be hard on Mrs. 
DeGrey, but she 's a cat. She caught 
Morgan with his guard down, and 
landed him one. You 're an old friend 
of Kate's, and among us men this 
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thing ought to be straightened out. 
Here, have a cigar, boys; and Carey, 
just walk along with us toward the 
quay, will you?*' 

I watched them as they came out 
into the garden and lit their cigars and 
sauntered down the driveway. 

If your sympathies have carried you 
to the depths of that night, I think you 
will be as glad as I was to revert to the 
children. I was still standing at the 
window when the last group came 
straggling out of the tennis-court, hold- 
ing burning brands of wood and shak- 
ing sparks into the air. 

The American flag was floating from 
the staff, and the children were passing 
under it. Their sweet young voices 
were in sharp contrast to the harsh 
notes still ringing in my ears. Uncon- 
scious of any of the complications of 
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life, they went back contentedly to 
their simple homes. And no matter 
how far these children will wander as 
men, it is not in the Azorian heart to 
forget his family hearth. It is this 
love of home and their own people 
that has made that most beautiful 
word of theirs, satuiade. We have no 
single word for it; it is full of longing, 
and loving, and home. The young 
Rua do Beco did n't know it yet, and 
it was comforting to see them going to 
their own hearths careless and happy. 

But I closed my casements and lit 
my candle — ^aiid I knew. 

Eu tenho saudade de ntinha terra.* 

Kate. 

* I have the longing for my own land. 
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LETTER XIII 

A TRYSTING PLACE BY THE SEA 

PONTA DeLGADA. 

My Dears: 

The last letters that I can send to 
America go out to-night, and I send 
this with them. When it reaches you, 
the Dona Maria and I shall be plough- 
ing ** God's own profound," and I know 
that I shall carry yotir blessings with 
me. The yacht with Lady Bobs and 
George will reach you before I do, and 
they will bring you other tidings. 

I wonder how I can best tell you 

what these last days have been. What 

would I not give to have you here 

with me to-day — I want to talk to you ; 
205 
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besides, I feel that I owe it to these isl- 
ands that you should be here. I have 
said so much of the rain and dampness 
in between the other complications 
deeper than the weather that I feel that 
nothing short of living this day through 
could do jtistice to it. I have tried to 
write to you for days, but here I have 
sat in the calm of exhaustion, with not 
a sentence formed. The sea, stretched 
before me like a blue magnet, drew my 
eyes again and again to where the yacht 
Regent had been, and was not. 

Oh, the fascination that that empty 
spot of water had for me, and still has! 
I sank among the cushions and smiled 
at a sky green as a robin's egg, that 
plunged into banks of white clouds 
hanging low. It was peaceful to listen 
to the birds singing, and to know that 
the twins were seasick. I don't know 
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which enjoyed this smiling of the gods 
most, the birds or I — ^the birds that 
sang through the rain or I who grum- 
bled. They fairly burst their little 
throats with notes too big for them, as 
they pirouetted upon tiny twigs, too 
slender, one would think, to support 
their shadows. Don't tell me that 
they did n't know that the Regent had 
sailed away in a huff. Ever5rthing 
knew it. The moon had been on a 
broad grin ever since, and the sun 
shook its sides with such pleasure that 
a delicious shower of shine has been 
coming down ever since. 

It took about one of these days to 
bring me to the Portuguese frame of 
mind of ''Nao faz maV * One can 
undersand that with the memory of 
such days, when the tide of the 

* Nothing matters. 
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Azorian's life splashes a bit, he can shrug 
his shoulders and say truly, ''Nao faz 
maV Why should anything matter 
upon these floating shrines when such 
days are, and will be again — ^and the 
DeGrey-Streeters have gone ? 

But, my dearest friend, ^ I 'm not 
writing the thing that I want to say to 
you; I 'm working around the edges, 
pausing to put my hand upon the heart 
of it. 

Last night Lady Bobs and George 
and I started for a stroll. It was the 
first walk we had had alone in many 
days. I missed Tom, and felt that I 
ought to meet him somewhere standing 
in the middle of the street, laughing at 
something. We had gone only a short 
distance when Lady Bobs turned her 
ankle. She would n't hear of our going 
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back, but insisted upon George and me 
going on without her. I did n't like to 
do it, but she was adan^nt, and we 
walked on until we had left the city 
behind. 

We turned into a pretty avenue of 
trees, with its nest of little homes and 
its sweet name of Bethlehem. We 
walked slowly, looking at the coloured 
cottages and their gardens all nestling 
imder the avenue of oaks and silver 
poplars. We did n't say anything, but 
I knew that we were both thinking of 
a home. I have always wanted a 
little house with a garden that was my 
very own, and under these oaks and 
silver poplars I had the saudade for my 
day-dream home. 

Under the trees the sotmd of the sea 
came to us, and we turned and followed 
it. 
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We came to the rcx^ks and the 
foam and the undertone. I was wait- 
ing and he was waiting. He leaned 
on the low wall and looked beyond 
the rocks to where the coast of Africa 
lies. I sat on the wall and let myself 
listen. 

The pause had come. 

One by one the empty days that had 
smothered our memories and stood be- 
tween us slipped away frightened and 
spiritless; a bolt shot back and our 
hearts spoke — ^they said so much, and 
our lips said so little. 

George took something from his 
pocket and held it in his hand. I saw 
the Victoria Cross. I didn't know 
that he had won it, and I wondered 
why he never wore it. He laid his cap 
on the wall and said: **I can't wear 
this without you. You are the best in 
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my life, and I need you. Will you pin 
it on, Kate?" 

I don't know how it was, Nora, but 
there was the great ocean of loneliness, 
and there was the little nest of homes 
under the oaks and silver poplar trees, 
and I loved him — so — I pinned the 
cross over his heart, and 

Well, we walked back toward the 
pale-green sunset sky and the golden 
clouds of the west, with the scent of 
the grapevines in the air. Lady Bobs 
was coming down the chapel steps 
(with never a limp), saying: ''You 're 
ever so lateish." 

She looked at George and then at me. 
We nodded our heads. She looked 
again, and then said: ''Well, it has 
taken me four long months of scheming 
to manage you two." There was a 
little break in her voice. "But, oh. 
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my children, I am so happy." And 

Lady Bobs sat down on the chapel 

steps and sobbed. 

That 's all, dear. 

Kate. 
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